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The sentence, vie ane Words- 


worth, occurs in T. Wilkinson’s Toum in Scotland, and + 
is as au lus safa wag f 
“ Passed a female¥who was reaping alone: she san 
in Erse, (the language Ro CBS oY CANS Tif i oo 
Highlands of Scotl: and) as she bended over the sickle; 
the sweetest human voice T ever heard: her strains were 


tenderly melancholy, and felt delicious long after they i 
were heard no more.” 


The metre of the poem is mainly iambic octosyllabic < 

Behóld | her sing | le in | the fidld |. (4 ax). 

Reaping.—This word is trochaic, the accent being 
on the first syllable, r4aping. 


Stop here, ete.—The poet suggests that although it 
is a commonplace thing, yet you must not be totally 
indifferent to it. You must stop here or gently walk om : 
in order that you may hear the sweet and melancholy; 
strain. 


Grain.—Loosely used for “sheaves ” the grain being | 
the seed of the plant. $ 
Over flowing. —To overflow is literally to inundate, to 
-cover with water. Here used metaphorically, the idea 
being that the melody flowed or spread over the vale 
like water. 


‘Shady hawnt—The oasis in the desert haunted or 
frequented by travellers. The song of the nightingale, — 
‘sweet as it is, does not fall so deliciously upon the cars 

_-of the bands of travellers sleeping in some oasis in the. 
Arabian desert, as the music of this Highland girl. © : 


A voice so thrilling. A voice is said to be thrilling 
when it produces a certain shivering sensation drogi 
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) the ole eve, the! sensation is jdue to sudden delight. 

ofill-around-is-sileni,,tihe seas are, calm ; all on a sudden the 
woice of the bird breaks out disturbing the stillness of the 
scene and producing a sort of sudden rapture in the breast 
of the hearer. Even this song of the cuckoo is less sweet 


than the strains of that Highland girl. 
Hebrides—A group of rugged and mouniainous is 
Jands lying to the western coast of Scotland. 
Perhaps the plaintive 7 umbers.--The poet imagines 
that some old event, an l perhips, a battle fought long ago, 
' form the themes of that melancholy song. 
Plaintive.—Mournful ; melancholy. Cf. 
« Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss adinires.” { 
F . 5 i 
More humble luy.--A song the subject-matter of which Che 
as something with which she and her people are familiar V 
1 x na AR 
and which, when compared with the glory and prowess of APs 
- the warriors, is quite humble. ner 
That has been, ete.—That is, in other words, a thing of H 
| 
i 


Lo Pa a GE 


Ca 


y -pom mon occurrence. È. 
f As ìf her song. ete-—This line will be scanned thus:— 
As if | her song | could have | no énd | ing. 
É _ Observe that the fourth accent 1s followed by an un- 
ia accented syllable, “ing.” “Phis is because of the double 
rhyme— ending’ and ‘bending.’ i 
And when I mousy ete. —The last line is suggested - 
My the last words of the sentence quoted above. The mean- 
ing is,‘so desp was the impression produced upon my 
_ mind by the song that even when T could.hear it no more, 
“J earried the influence of it for some time. Of. - 
“Tt haunts me still, tho’ many a year had fled, 
Like some wild melody.”—Rogers : Genevra. 
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This poem may be regarded as one of those poems in 
which Wordsworth typifies the aspiration of the human 
intellect under the image of the skylark. To him a skylark 
is not a skylark only, but something which may suggest 
a type having a reference to the observing human nature. 
This affinity which he points out between external nature 
and man is the keynote of his poetry. 

The metre of the poem is iambic pentameter—5 ax, 5 
standing for the number of feet, a for the unaccented 

. syllable and x for the accented syllable in cach foot. 

Ethé | real mins | trel pil | grim óf | the sky’ | . 

Ethereal minstrel.—Heavenly singer. In the word 
‘pilgrim’ in 1. 1, the reader will image to himself the bird 
soaring high in the sky from point to point, The skylark 

is a small bird which shoots up into the sky early in the 
morning, and as it mounts higher and higher, sings its 
happy songs which pervade the air ; hence, the poet calls the 
bird an ethereal minstrel. ; 

Dost thou despise, ele.—The earth is full of troubles 
‘and anxieties, so that the poet imagines that the bird 
despises the earth and soars high up to be as far from the 
cares of it as possible. Or, is it the case that while it flies 
up, its heart is longingly fixed upon its nest where its mate 
and children are ? : 5 

Aspire —Point upward ; soar. Pope usos ‘aspire in 
this sense in the sentence ‘the flame aspires. Dewy 
ground.—The lark forms its nest upon the ground, dewy, 
because the sun not having yet risen up, the’ ground is 
covered with dew. res ey a 
These quivering wings, etc.—An absolute phrase. 


oe 
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The last point of vision, ete.—As far as human eye ca ; 
see. The skylark, as it soars higher and higher, becom) hief 
B speck in the sky and then at last disappears. } dove 

i 3 4 elve: 

That love-prompted strain, ete.—The song of the skyform. 


lark is supposed to be prompted by its love for the femalo the 
bird, and hence the poet speaks of it as a never failing bonge ca 
between the bird soaring high in the sky and the femalyhey< 
bird that sits upon the lowly nest built upon the groundg the 
He further says, that the song of the skylark, althoughoint: 
coming trom the last point of vision, nevectheless pervadeheir 
the surface of the plain. 


Yet mightest thow sing, ctc.—Birds generally sing eres 
sweetest in spring time: the skylark, however, enjoys} 
privilege which the other birds do not, asa rule, enjo 
For all through the year, he sings his happy song,and thi 
has no need to wait for the return of the spring. TV , 
privilege of singing all round the year is, says the poet, o 
proud privilege. | 


Leane to the nightingale, etc.—The nightingale, anoth} : 
song-bird, sings its sweet but melancholy songs from bushes yt 
1 is, in other words, a bird that is fond of singing upd ‘2 
the earth. But the skylark never sings upon the ground 
It invariably mounts high while singing; and the poel 4 
imagines that the proper home of the skylark is nob thoy, , 
earth, but the sky whence, in its own privacy, and flooded byccent 
the bright light of the rising sun, it pours forth its happy 
sounds. In privacy, the idea is partly that the bird is 
concealed by the light of the sun partly that there 
are no other birds there to disturb his joyous revelry. ARA 


With rapture more divine—The song of revelry ‘rds, 
‘described to be more divine; because of the: bird’s néaruw~—=* 
fo God who dwells above,- rst h 
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> ca _ Type of the wise, ete—The bird typifies the wise, their 
om; hief characteristic being that while they soar intellectually 
dove the common herd of men, they never allow them- 
elves to forget that they have also common duties to per- 
Skyform. Other birds, the nightingale, for instance, belon 
mabo the earth and can never soar high; the skylark, while 
onae can soar high, has always his heart fixed upon his nest 
malyhere “he can drop at will.” Similarly, the wise, in spite 
undf their aspirations. are always faithinl “to the kindred 
oughoints of heaven and home,” t.e., their hearts are fixed upon 
ade@heir homes which are, in a measure, akin to heaven. 


. Kindred points—Those points wherein home ang 
theheaven are like each other in nature. 


yS pen 
ma TO THE CUCKOO. 

thy = This poem was first written in 1804. The: note of 
TY 3 cuckoo suggests to the poetic mind of Wordsworth 
t, e happy days of his boyhood. ‘Che world has since 


| en changed with the poet, but the sweet familiar song 
th? the bird again brings to his memory the happy school- 
hel (y time. The world, as he listens to the note of the bird, 
| yain becomes “an unsubstantial faery place” to the 
Ls ^ 

unc Et. 

poel ‘The metre is the familiar ballad-metre, an iambic 
thur accented line followed by an iambic line of three 


d byccents :— 


TD O blithe | new-cóm | er I’ | have heard | , (4ax). 


here I héar | thee and | rejdice | . (3 ax). 


| New-comer.—The cuckoo is a migratory. bird. The 
rds leave England, some in July, and some in September, 
|. gewvarn to the country in spring time. Their note is: 
~ rst heard in April, hence ‘ new-comer.’ 


nt VAS S 
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rally sings from the leafy trees of spring; its voice is only 
heard; and hence the poet speaks of it as a wandering, 
voice. i 

i he: 


Two-fold.Partly because the note consists of twl hilc 
parts (koo-koo); but chiefy because the sound is simulgard 
taneously heard coming from ‘far and near.’ np b 


Though babbling, efc—The song is not meant fobs i 
human ears; the bird pours forth its notes to brighi 
valleys and to beautiful flowers. But as the poet listen 
to them, some recollections are vividly suggested to hi, 
mind and he dreams of those happy schoolboy days which 
once were but which, alas, are never to be. Nae 

onti. 

Eren yet—While I wasa young lad, says the poelhey 
the bird, as it poured forth its songs from the leafy shades jn 
was an invisible thing, a mystery to me. I looked jJq 
thousand ways to catch a sight of the bird; bub it coul tod, 
be seen nowhere. Even now, that I am grown up af ing 
no longer a boy, I have not changed my opinion; for ti gat] 


bird still continues to be as much a mystery as ever. d 
Stull longed-for.—Just asx hope is never amply realize a 
its prompting: are heard, but it may seldom be fullfilled id tl 
so I also heard thy notes, and though I longed for} » 
sight of thee, yet my longings were never realized. | 1 
And I can listen, etv.—Even now, that I have arrive.’ 
at my manhood, I have not lost the power of rejoicin/ 
in your song, so that as I listen to your notes, I see, § 
once again to create around me that golden time Cven 
innocence which I once experienced in my schoolbonjoyr 
days, is chi 
The earth we pace, etc—In listening to the song hat is 
the cuckoo, the author forgets the cares and worries dss of 
1 w. 
| 
IN 
tics t 


i 
i 


EENE 
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| [he world which once more, as in the innocent days of 
_ ti hildhood, becomes an unsnbstantial fairy place. The 
imulfard realities of life disappear and, their place is taken ° 
up by the dreamy deliciousness which ‘only ‘the child, in 
t fofis inncence, can experience. S i 
ri hi pees: 4 
sten THE RAINBOW. Be 
so hi RAE T 
hid This poem, like the above, describes thè fact that 
¿ven in his manhood, : the beantiful things of nature 
rontinued to exercise upon the poet that influence which 
poethey did in his childhood. His heart leapt up with joy, 
adegpy instance, at the sight of a rainbow, when he was a 
ed Muld; he felt the same pleasure at its sight „in his“ man- 
coul tod. So that age does not, he means to say, effect any 
af ange in the character of his feeling. The line~ ‘child 
t dather of the man’ is the keynote of the poem. ` 


4 ves ia 
al & The metre is iambic. All the lines, except the -second 
lled Id the sixth, are octosyllabic. The second is trimetrical „ 


for y a A ra'in | bow ín | the sky’. | 
The sixth is iambic dimeter : 


rive / Š 
j} Or le’t | me die. | 


icin / 
Seely So he it when, ete.—The poet expresses a: prayer that 
e Cven in his old age he may have the same capacity of 
lbonjoyment at the sight of the rainbow as he had, first in 

is childhood, and, subsequently, in his manhood. Or, if 
g hat is not possible, death even is to. be preferred to the 


es dss of the capacity of enjoyment at the sight of the rain- 
pw. ; ; ; 


| The child is father, ete—The qualitios and ‘character- 
jtics that belong to the child gre subsequently developed 
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when that child passes into manhood. Milton uses another 
figure to express the same idea— 


“ The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 

Natural piety.—That feeling ot reverence and affection 
which the child has and exercises spontaneously. The 
poet wishes that this feeling which he had and exercised 
as a child may be continued through manhood to his old 
age, so that all the days of his life may be bound each to 
each by it. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD. 


This poem was first written in 1804. It not only des- 
eribes a beautiful piece of landscape overgrown with a host 
of daffodils “ fluttering and dancing in the breeze,’ but 
also contains a suggestion of how a beautiful object of 
nature may touch the human soul. It expresses that there 
is more affinity than at first sight will appear, between ex- 
ternal nature and the human mind ; and that is why thie 
sight of a lovely object leaves npon the mind an impres- 
sion which is abiding ; so that long after the thing is seen, 
the ‘heart with pleasure fills,’ inasmuch as that object 
becomes for ever a constant source of happiness. 

The metre is iambic tetrameter— 

I win | dered léne | ly ás | a clóud. | 

Dafodil.—This word is etymologically connected with 
‘asphodel? meaning a‘ king's spear. The daffodi) is a kind 
of fower of a primrose-yelluw colour; hence the adjective 
i golden ° qualifying it. 

Fluttering.—In * fluttering,’ ‘ dancing,’ and again in 
f tossing.’ the reader will find examples of what Ruskin calls 
the pathetic fallacy. ‘The poet attributes, by means of these 
words, the qualities of a human being to inanimate nature. 


{i 
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j À poet could not, ete. —Such was the affinity between 

these beautiful objects of Nature and the Soul of the poet, 

| that he could not help feeling happy at the sight of these 

| daffodils fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

| Wealth. Extreme happiness. 

| Vacant mood.—The passive mood of mind when it is 
not occupied with any thought. 

| Pensive.—Melancholy. 

| They flash upon that, ete.—-This and the following line 


Fa 


l were written by the poets wife. The extreme bliss vf soli- 
| tude is that it is then that the inward, as distinguished 
| from the physical eye, is opened. There are no, objects to 
| oceupy the eve of the body, 'and so the eye of the mind is 
opened, anil then a sort of introspection generally occupies 
| . theman. Itis then that past recollections crowd in upon 
| the mind and past emotions flash in there. And thus it is \ 
| that the man under the influence of these becomes 
|, happy. Hence, says the poet, the feelings that were once 
f roused in his breast at the sgbt of the daffodils are 
frequently revived whenever he lies on his couch in 

“vacant or ponsive mood,” und bring him happiness. 

| Dances,—This word shows the buoyancy of the spirit. 
i FIDELITY. 

This poem is based upon a real incident.. “The young 
man,” says Wordsworth, “whose death gave occasion to 
this poem was named Charles Gough. and had come early 
in the spring to Paterdale for the angling. While 
attempting to cross over Helvellyn to Grasmere, he slipped 
from a steep part of the rock where the ice was not thawed ` 
and perished.” His body was after some time discovered 
-by a shepherd exactly under ‘the circumstances described 
in the poem. Sir Walter Scott has also a poem coma 
memorating the same incident, See Scott's Helvellyn, 


| 
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The object of Wordsworth’s poem ts to show that the 
virtue of fidelity is not confined to man alone, that it is 
in:manas in the lower animals, and that when found in 
the latter ib deserves “a lasting monument of words,” 
‘The poep is marked by a teuder pachos ; and ‘the verses 
are in iambic tetrameter : 

A bár | king soúnd | the shép | herd héars. 

A barking sound.—The introduction is very skilful. 
We image to ourselves a rocky land through which a 
shepherd passes. He hears a sound of barking and stops 
and searches among the fragments of stones to ascertain 
whence the sound comes; and then gradually we are led 
to the story of the death of a young mau and to the fidelity 
of his dog. 

Brake of fern—A place overgrown with a variety of 
fern, called bracken, : 

The doy is not, etc.—-This fact, and the wild and shy 
motions of the dug rouse the suspicion of the shepherd. 
‘ Wild motions? indicate an unusual degree of uneasiness ; 
and ‘shy’ conveys the idea of sensitive timidity. 

Nor showt, efe.—The shout or the whistle would have 
indicated the presence of a hunter in the neighhourhood. 

That keeps til, June, ete.—So deep was the cove that 
the snow falling therein in winter was not thawed even in 
midsummer, 

Tourn.—A. mountain-lake. 


_ Helvellyn.—One of the highest mountains of England 
gitttated between Cumberland and Westmoreland. 


A leaping fish send through, ete.—The usually dark 
and silent water of the lake is occasionally broken by a 
leaping fish ; the surface is brightened by little ripples 
caused by the leaping of the fish, 
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| In symphony austere.—In a harsh jarring note.. Thè- 
meaning is ‘The usual silence of the place is broken by 
the echoes of the croaking ravens’ sound.’ 


And mists that spr-ad, ete—The mist is spoken of 
here as a shroud covering the dead. The mist envelopes 
the side of the mountain like a shroud covering the dead. 

Sounding blasts.—Hollow-roaring storm blast. The 
author says that the blast of the storm would, if it could, 
hurry past the place, but that the surrounding hills 
prevent it from doing so. The sound is echoed back by 
the hills so that it is pent up within them. 


| Boding thoughts.—Thoughts suggesting some ‘evil. 
Lt breaks.— lt, t.e., the history. 


A lasting monument, etc.—This incident, says the poet 
18 quite worthy of being recorded in immortal verse. 

Lll-fated.— Unfortunate. 

He.—God. God gave to the dog that strong love 
which no man may form an idea of. [t is not possible to- 
estimate the strength of that love which the dog felt for 
his master ; it was known only to that dumb creature. 


Wordsworth says with reference to the last four 
lines of this poem that the sentiment contained there- 
| in “was uttered by a shepherd with such exactness - / 
that a traveller, who afterwards reported his account in 
print, was induced to question the man whether he had 
read them, which he had not.” 


SONNETS. 


pe SARA 


The sonnet is a small poem consisting of fourteen 
lines. It is of Italian origin and was first introduced 
into English literature by Sir Thomas Wyatt and the 
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Earl ‘of Surréy in the sixteenth century. The Italiad 
sonneteers, as a rule, divided the fourteen lines of the 
sonnet into two parts, the first consisting of eight, and 
the concluding part consisting of six lines; and they 
followed a particular scheme of rhyme. English sonneteers 
have, however, varied from the Italian system of rhyming, 
but follow the Italian poets so far as the rule regarding 
the fourteen lines is concerned. 

Two things are essential in a sonnet, besides iis 
fourteen lines, viz., (1), it must be complete in itself; and 
(2) it must be perfect in expresssion. 

“Wordsworth,” says Mr. Davenport Adams, “ was 
perhaps the first to make a poem out of sonnets, as a 
bracelet is made up of separate clasps or coils. Such a 
poem is his /Meclesiastical Sonnets, devoted to tie Church 
of England: but far greater than these are his sonnets 
dedicated to the cause of liberty. These include not only 
some of the finest things he ever wrote, but some of the 
finest that were ever written. Poems pulsing more nobly 
with exalted feeling were never composed, whilst for 
felicity of fancy and of diction they are unrivalled. It is 
curious that Wordsworth, whilst almost earning the title 
of our greatest sonnet writer, should have produced the 
most notable apology for and condemnation of the sonnet, 
and that, too, in the form of sonnets.” 

I. This sonnet, written in September, 1802, immedi- 
ately after the poets return from France, bewails the miser- 
able condition of England in that period. The Revolution 
A Prge had produced a deep ımpression upon the mind 
of the poet. ‘To him at that time, as he himself declares in 
one of his poems. 


The whole earth 


The beanty wore of promise ; that which sets 


The budding rose above the rose full-blown. 
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England, however, was not very enthusiastic upon 
the affair. To Englishmen, in general, the French Revo- 
Jution, so far from promising any beauty, foreboded only 
a gloomy prospect. Hence their antipathy, and also their 
dread of it. Wordsworth says [in London], “I could not 
but, be struck with the vanity and pride of our own country, 
especially in great towns and cities, as contrasted with the 
quiet, and, I may say, the desolation, that the Revolution 
had produced in France.” He therefore could not refrain 
from dwelling on “the mischief engendered and fostered 
among (the English) by undisturbed wealth.” ‘The purpose 
Í of this sonnet is to bewail the condition of England in ' 
that age. when men’s minds were so much occupied with 
\ wealth that they could hardly take delight in the grandeur 
of nature; when, led away by their eagerness to hoard 
wealth, they forgot plain living and high thinking; and, 
lastly, when under the influence of wealth, pence, inna- | 
cence and purity of religion did no more exist in the ~N 
country. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


i Our life is only drest, ete.—All reality is lost. All 
that makes life intrinsically valuable does not exist here ; 
the rich-have tried to make life look handsome only so far 
as ib could be made to look handsome by dressing it 
t beautifully. They live in elegant palaces, eat delicious 
dishes, and are very particular about their dresses, but 
have lost all sight of what makes life really worth living. \ 


| We must run, ete.—People in the present age hold 
| that our life must all be a glitter and show; for, in their 
opinion, without this external brilliancy, we are unhappy. 
Real worth, intrinsic value, counts for nothing now. We 
must be like the brook which glitters bright in open sun- 
shine ; otherwise it would appear-that we have no worth, 
The author laments oyer the extreme care with which, led 


H 
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by pride and vanity, people in the present age are enger 
to make a show in public, no matter what their intrin- 
sic worth may be, as if this show is what life is worthy). . 7 
of living for. ar Ww 
‘The good old cause’ is peace, innocence and pure 38. 
religion. Innocence is described here as ‘fearful’ in the (MY 
sense that an innocent man is generally one who is very a 
a Ye 
wary and timid. i 
ge ; yeaut 
Breathing household laws.—One of the functions of 


religion is to ennoble the domestic ties. The laws that/ in 
x 


ihe es 
ince | 


govern domestic relations are always the ontcome of a pure i 
religion, and are, as a rule, fed and fostered by it. ‘ Breath- , 
ing’ is here used in the sense of “ inspiring.” ton 
The simple beauty of peace, innocence and religion 

is contrasted with the glitter and magnificence ofa rich- athe 
man’s life, moulded, as it often is, by conventionalities.; 1 
And Wordsworth, as a moral teacher, taught the lesson that! eta: 

« the real greatness...of human life is not to be measured by} È pi 


the standards of fashion and pride.” {üni 
: Hig 
Il. he À 


i 


Just as in the preceding sonnet the poet bewails theg rly 
pride and vanity of the age, so in this he dwells upon thesp in 
indifference of the times tothe grandeur of nature. Sogtag 
much absorbed are the people in earning and spending whi 
wealth and otherwise wasting their God-given. power that/eq 
they can hardly feel any sympathy with nature. The! liey 
sea with its tides, the winds, sometimes blowing hard, some; 1 
times calm, like sleeping fowers—these do not at all touch) 
their hearts. This leads the poet to exclaim that he had J 
rather be a pen than one indifferent to Nature, for then! ole 

e 


he would be Tess utterly lost, ‘The cult of a pagan is, in 
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ager ihe estimate of the poet, far more desirable than an indiffer- 

(iar ince to she beauty and grandeut of Nature. f 
wrthy | , The world is too much, etc.— We are now absorbed in 
‘ur'worldly occupations, in an undue measure; and thus 
ois that we are constantly wasting pur God-given powers 
the merely getting and spending, ‘This constant task of 
very: rning money and;spending it in frivolous pursuits leaves 
Y sno time to look at and appreciate the grandeur and 
Dn $ j 

yeauty of Nature. 


IS IKO fen teen ; i : : "ong 
what ‘A sorilid'boon.—A& mean gift; so, because our hearts 


pure -e'now given'to unworthy objects. i 
cath- Lhe sea that bares, ete.—Tides are caused by the attrac- 
ion of the moon, and; also of the sun. i a 
igion € Will be howling’ shows ‘habit.’ Up gathered—Lit. 
rich- athered up,’ ‘contracted ;’ hence * calm,’ 
ities. We are out of, tune.—We feel no sympathy. The 
| that etaphor is from niusic,in which harmony depends upon 
ed by} iè production, of tones in unison. Ifacertain tone is not 
p unison, it is said to be ‘ out of tune,’and.so harsh. 
V Sucklegd—Brought up“ Pagan’ is ‘a non-Christian’ 
he history of the’world'is:very interesting. It comes from 
h Roman word pagus, meaning ‘a village’ ‘During thé 
J 2&arly days of Christianity, it was in the big cities that the 
1 theshurch was first established, the villages’ as iyet remaining 
> SOttached to ‘the old’ Roman religion. Hence, pagans 
nang which properly signifieth a country. people, came to ‘be 
that ied in common speech’ for the same: that ‘infidels: and. uñ- 


my 
ene TRZE NEE u aubar ai zi 
| Owtworn,—Obsolete., .. iion w3 


> had p ForlornmLorn ia u-oldìiform of ,lost, the past parti- 


is, In 
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; - Maid 
Forlorn—Utterly lost., i eas 
Proteus.—In classical mythology, a sea deity, the alk. £ 
of Oceanus and Tethys. ` His distinguishing characterity. 
was that he conld assume any form. To one who’ is Wea: 
different to nature, a sea is only a sea and nothing mi 
he does not invest it with any beauty or grandeur. Mate 
80, a Roman; to him the sea was an object of venerati st a 
) the abode of their deities. va 
) 
i Priton.—In classical mythology, the son of Nept. pur 
| and Amphitrite, represented as human in the upper Fhind 
and a fish in the lower part of his body. Triton is - cel 
scribed in poetry as well as in art as carrying in his hant ht 
as f wreathed horn a shell-trumpet which he blows to soo® 
the sea whenvagitated. 00 ot ona TA, 


fe at | 
e PERSONAT TALK. 1o Bo 
This and the following two sonnets form one poem, § : L 
asmuch as’ thé theme’ 6f this“is’ continued ‘through: tpide 
mext two. The; author. speaks herein .of*j personal ’ tall Fl 
There are: people, says the; poet, who are ¿very fond, of! e gla 
livening:their'fireside sittings with, talks. about their. friend 
néighbours and ichance-acquaintances,,' Helis inot: one’ x 0 
; these. ‘lo him a long, barren, sileñce: is more. congener, 
; than such discourses; and, as. beji sitsi before his cottagi ace 
i fire, he is fond of listening: to | the:f'flapping of the flame”. 
pi phe whispering of the’ water boiling in the kettle. 
z: el: 
To season—To enliven; to render more agreeabl 
Cf. “You season still with sports your serious hours.” © qT 
© Daily, weekly; in my ‘sight.—TI, B. whom I see’ ‘eve: the 
day; or every week. i 8 iing n riadt bra seh Yo aigi 


Sr 


aaa) 


i 


Sa ai 
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` Maidens withering on the stalls siola wr ak 


e as flowers. Just as & flower is alıhe priz 


the alk. so these girls also wither, no onewpp=r g pi 
cterty. neCis Sn opposi- 


8 Wear out of me —Pass out of my y“ 
- Mia., Just as the beautiful designs which witrello (the: 
a painted on the floors of the rich people on some ntionet 

abt st are soon obliterated by the fread of feet, so Irish 


X also obliterated very 8000 from my memory. “oha 


; Fj Se 
_Silence caused by the 


lepiig urren silence. 1 passiveness, of 
or Tind. ‘This sort of barren silence shows that the mind 


18 joccupied, and hence 1s incapable of producing any 


et ights. f 

Ì Square with my desire. —Are congenial to.my nature. 

ifor this sense of ‘square, the following :—" His opin- 
„e with the doctrines of philosopher.” 


| do not squat 
enice — This is an example of transferred opi- 


‘ the presence of my: loved 


“sy Loved pres 
em, 3: Loved presence means 
yhiitpidé o a gi 


i tal Flapping: 
viend glaring fire. E E 
no 
one’ On kettle whispering, . ete.—The gentle sound of the 
geniker boiling or,“ singing in. the kettle. Undersong is 
ttagi accompaniment ofa song : Of: ed ot E 
me’ «Soft went the music the soft air'along, 
While fluent Greek a vowell’d'undersong. = `" 
Kept up among the guest.” ae 
“Phe idea in “undersong” is. this: The | water boiling 
eve; the kettle produced a. low «whispering sound ‘in’ accom~ 


> PLE 


—The peculiar sound’ that ig produced’ by 


eeabl 
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Sing’ sound of the fire burning im 

Forlorn—Utter): 

Proteus.—Ip IV. 
of Oceanus and t 3 ; i : 
was that he ynnet is a continuation of the idea contained in 
different eding'sonnet. We have, says’ the poet, no need to 
he doege iu personal discourses ; for why should we talk of 
£o, a friends and neighbours, when it is possible for us to 


theid plenty: of personal themes in the various objects of Na- 
sure, as also in good books ? 


Wings have we.—It is possible for us to soar ‘high ii 
thoughts ; and itis equally possible for us to find : pleasure 
in every mood which it is possible for us to have. 


Blank, here, conveys, the idea of uniformity of sur- 
ce, - ' : . Bri 


Mere sky:—The very sky itself, without. the shining 
sun, imoon ‘or ‘stars, “Support—Feed. These objects: of 
Nature are in themselves sufficient to ennoble the’ humai- 
heart by, purging it of all ignoble thought. 


Substantial—Real. 


» 


` Round these, with tendrils, eta In simple English, we 
shill fiid our pastimes and pleasures in all this world of 
Nature, in books and, lastly, in dream. endyils arè 
the spiral :shoots of :certain’ creeping plants that wind 


_ themselves.round other! trees for support. ! 


A plenteous store. Store’ and “plenty ” convey the: 
same iden, The:meaning is “plenty, ‘abundant,’ < Store is 
usediin the inense pfi'ahmdant dn: the following -passa gè: 
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from " Milton’s L’Allegro : f“ With - stake) of agies, § 
bright eyes Rain influence and judge the pri 3 
_ Voluble—Fluent. ‘Matter’ inthis di 

tion to themes. 4 


i. The gentle lady.—Desdemona, the wife of Othello (the 
Moor) Heavenly Una.—One of the .characters mentione è 
iniSpenser’s Fuerie Queene.—The. name Una is. the Irish 
Gomigh.‘a‘fairy queen.’ Una typifies the Unity of Troth 


The milk-white lamb is the symbol:of Innocence. The 


reference to the lamb is in the following line :— he 
“ And by her side, in 2 ‘line, a milk-white lamb she 
had.” Spenser's Fairy Queen, Book I, Canto I, St. IV. 


The poet means to say that two books are pre- 
eminently: dear: to him, viz., Shakespeare's Othello: and 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. ) A 
i ; vV, 

. This sonnet also. continues; the. thought iof the prez 
-ceding two sonnets. Herein the poet speaks of „the advant- 
ages of not. indulging in personal talk. He is saved 


from evil-Speaking and rancour’ and malignant truth- 


These are the negative gains; there are also positive g uns 
in the shape of calm passions and joyous and peac:fal i 
thoughts. In the end the poet expresses a hope hiti 
he too may be regarded by posterity as one of those 
who by their heavenly songs leave behind them ititi- 
and the source of pure delight in the form of their pons 
and songs. i i : 
Great gains: Immense advantages. ` 3 
< Rancour—Spite. Those that indulge in perso nila 
talk very often expose themselves to spiteful ‘feelihss.” 
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The poet is saved from these feelings, because he, is nog 
eager to give any occasion to these to have an influence 
upon him, Fa 


‘Malignant truth—Truth that produces a pernicious 
influence. There are occasions, in social communions, 
when it is wise not to speak out the truth, for many evil 
effects are thereby. produced, such, for instance, as -the 
estrangement : of! friends. Those that will indulge: iw 


personal talk cannot helpi speaking out: what they: think: 
of others,:and'tht “consequence is ‘that: they become un+' 


popular, and theiri friends: are estranged from them. In 
this way many eyil results are produced in society. _ 


Genial. —Warm ; hence, cheerful.’ ” 

: j J dard vain ! NEL ER ‘ 

ye tols day , ete-—Life is comparéd::to,.@ 
boat, The . life of that man who; indulges:sin personal: 
talk is compared to a boat tossing uncomfortably in the 
midst of a storm; whereas the life of one who does not so 
Indiil ges like "A" bot “rocking! gently rnd” peacefully in 
some harbour protected from all heavy palesinu: ow) yuibes 


dnc Tludsfrourday 


_ Nobler . cares.— Nobler’. when compara with ‘the, 
“mean ’ cares of those who, instead of learning to. take: 
-delight in poets, have taught themselves to indulge in 
the evil habit of personal talk. 


Made us heirs.—Have left behind them and so have 
bequeathed to us their heavenly songs which to us are 
the sources of truth and of pure delight, ~ ey 


O! might my name ete.—Notice the noble wish of 
the poet. He prays that he too may be numbered among 
#he poets who`‘enrich the blood of the world’ If this 
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wich of his were to be realized, then he would. gladly end 
his mortal days. j 


VI. 


beauty. of the morning is, simply grand. All is bright 
and glittering in the smokeless, air.. The, sun's, rays. gild 
with splendour the houses, of, sleeping, London ; the river 
flows on sweetly undisturbed. by, any, oars, And lastly, 


: emotionless s 


Totidon' is! saturated with" 
whe? 


Never did sw». move, etc—Never did the first rays 
of the rising sui fall so beautifully on valley, rock and 
hill, gilding them ail. as they fell on the different 
objects of London that morning. - 


The river glided on, -ic.—There were no boats on the 
river to disturb the surface. i > : 


` 
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The mighty heart.—The mighty heart of London, the 
busiest place in the world. The tumult and bustle” that 
characterise London during the business hours of the day. 
and also long through the night are silenced in the deep 
ealm of the morning. i 


The system of rhymes in Wordsworth’s sonnets’ differs 
from that of many other English sonneteers. ‘The four- 


teen lines of the sonnet are: divided into two groups,’ 


called, respectively, the octave and the’ sestette, the first’ 


cĝüsisting of eight lines, and’the second of six lines. The’ 


octave has only two rhymes between them—the first, 


fourth, fith and eighth being one rhyme; the’ second): 


thitd, sixth and seventh the’ other. There is then a 
alise. The rhymes in the last six lines are not uniform., 


n: some sonnets the rhymes alternate ;.in others the, 


ninth and thirteenth form one rhyme, the tenth and 
eleventh one, and the twelfth and the fourteenth: the 
third. In ‘others, again, the ninth and the fourteenth 
form one rhyme, the tenth and the twelfth the other, ‘and 
the eleventh and the thirteenth the third, ' 


The metre ig iambic pentameter = S 
O friénd | I knéw | notwhích | way T | mustilóok, 


THE SKYLARK. 


- James Hogg, known in litomimre as’ the Motriclelt 
Shepherd, was, as Professor Minto says, “nh osihdap 
pane impulse, and there was an open-air freshnass in 

1$ note.” Itéad this poem! along with Wordswotbh’s 
Skylark and compare the two. ota 
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The metre is. two lines of iambic: trimeter followed 
by’a line of iambic pentameter': 


‘Bird óf | thewild. | érness. Wer 
Blitheséme | and cum | berléss; 

Sweet bé | thy. ma | tin o’ér | moorland | and léa. 
Blithesome.—Happy. Cumberless,—Free from all cares. 
Matin.—The song oftearly morning. 


Oh to, abide—The interjection signifies a ‘ wish sa 
how sweet it would be to dwell with the bird i in a desert. 


Downy.—Soft as down, the wool- like feather upon 
the neck of a bird. Feather-like cloud. j 


Love gives its. energy.—The song of the skylark. is: 
B by. the love. which’ the male bird feels for thaj 
female on the nest. ATR 


Dewy. —Dew-covered. ; 
. Thy lay is in heaven; ete. —The bird, as it, soars high, 


pra, ‘forth its, joyous song, which, ‘the ‘poet says, im) 
om pted by its love for the female. bird (its lovey which:« 


sitg on its nesé on the ground, 


, Fell.—An Icelandic word ganing a rock a moun- 
tain. 
Sheen.— Bright. 


Red streamer.—The red neue of dawn that heralds the- 
rising sun. 


i Cloudlet dim: The} cloud is “hardly: visible in con- j 
esquence of the darkness of morning. ; 
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Musical Cherub.—The Cherub, in Jewish mythology,. 
is one of the two orders of angels, who sing. the glory of. 
God in the presence of His throne. The epithet is quite 
appropriately used with the skylark, because the bird 
sings as it mounts higher and is thus near: the throne of 
God. : i ; 


When the gloaming, ete:—The ‘gloaming’ is the twi- 
light of evening. The bird comes back to its’ nest in the 
twilight of evening and then, says the poet, sweet will 
be the welcome of tne bird by its consort on the nest. ` 


SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771—1833). 

H Scott: began his poetic career by translating a German, 
pallad, that of Burgers Lenora. The influence of his 
German! studies andthe antiquarian habit‘ of “his mind 
made him al great iriter: of the Romantic“ School! ‘And 


though the German influence soon, wore out,’ his! love? fore: 


antiquity continued to exercise upon, him. very, great 
influence almost to the very end of ħis life. © °° * o) 


uies the author tof “five “lang poeta’ áf Which, “the 
Law ofle Last Minstrels the fréshest:« i aW 


the Like hë toxt popular! "The description: Higi 


land scenery, with its rugged “hills, heatlery “plains “and ~ 


magnificent Jakes, is unrivalled and has justiy earned for 
him the “name of a ‘word painter;’ for, as has been 


remarked, “ina nature so warm (as Scott's) feeling for 


colour was sure not to be wanting : the best judges have 
pronounced that Scott possessed this gift in an eminent 
degree.” — bi OE em NE ; 


Another noticeable feature in Scott is his passionate 


love of tlie beanties of nature. True itis that he did not 
discover, like Wordsworth, any mystery in the working. 
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of nature, any secret thread that bound the human soul 
with the beauties of nature; he nevertheless was as 
felicitous in his delineation’ of her as any the greatest: 
poet in the world. In other words, he was an ‘objective 
poet.’ confining himself 'to the delineation of nature alone, 
without dwelling upon’ the emotions suggested by her. 


Thirdly, Scott was a man of. action and he loved to’ 
be known as such. Asa war poet, he is only inferior to 
Homer. The account of the battle of Flodden Field in’ 
Marmion. and also of the battle of Beal’ un Duine in the 
Lady of the Lake would appear to be unsurpassed in the 
whole of English literature on account of theire truth 
fulness, spirit and interest, __ War and its BENT were: 
his aelig. 


Again, Stott abounding as mi aes in the powers Er 
invention and ‘expressibn was- a perfect story-teller. «Heis 


could: rouseinvhis readers an<interest in’ his stories © ‘hibhed 3 


could ‘never flag’. © Tos this squality: of perfect! story: tellige 


llowédi himi torexhħibit either bads taste or!s jextiavasi 
cand “the: 


ceeeat and felicitous: comparisons. 


` But Scott, in spite of these good qualities, was often- 
times very prolix and although in what he wrote he showed 
himself.to be a first-class poet, yet his poetic vein was 
soon exhausted. When, therefore, he found that his popu- 
larity flagged and his genius was about to be obscured by 
the rising star of Byron, with a good sense rarely to be 
met with in any other poet, he abandoned poetry and began . 
fo write prose fictions, i in which department he stands almost 
unrivalled. oc ; 
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‘command which he. shiwed: over: goods rand ý 
fluent langp<ge, occasionally also, over ‘the choice “of” 
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“here is nothing in Scott's; lyrical poetry deep jor 
#piritval.; the same fresh,, joyous, unphilvsophising charac-, 
(ter runs throngh all his; works ; but, in.‘ County . Guy.’ he, 
@hows a true lyrical power of awakening by suggestive 
thonghts which, would suffer by distinct expression”, 
)Goldwiu Smith). 


A few words may ‘here be advantageously added, 
with reference to the metre chosen by Scott. for his. 
narrative poems. All his greater pieces, with the ex- 
ception of “the Vision of Don Roderick ” and“ Harold* 
the Dauntless,” were composed in iambic octosyllabic. lines, 
though ne has taken care to introduce. several variations’ 


-to avoid monotony. This measure was a very happy. 


election ; for, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the 
fetrameter is more fitted for narrative romances. .than 
the pentameter chosen by Pope, and his contemporaries.; 
Bat Scott, it has been remarked, has,,no ear. for music,;, 
apd there is, therefore, not seldom a want of. finish, in: hia» 
linos, and “under, the seductive) influence. of the faciles 
measure, thé wonderful ease not:seldom,runs, into, diffuser, 
“mess aud, sometimes in the weaker.poems, intona | prolixity,, 
ofthe commonplace.” z 


BREATHES THERE ‚À MAN. 


This piece is from the Lay of ithe Last. Minstrel: the 
first of Scott’s longer pieces. The Minstrel is Scott, himself; 
and the piece breathes an. ardent love for Scotland. They 
lines may be scanned thus :— ; 
nes there | the mán | with sóul | so déad, 
tere, cl.—The inversion gives an’ em hasis” 
to the sentence. ~ ee EN gean f 


Bregihes.—Lives. With soul so dead?“ With all 
hus noble feelings dead aud gone.” The idea is that a man” 
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with noble feelings, a virtuous man, does invariably 

“entertain for his ciuntry,'a deep love which. warms his- 
heart; as wenderiig' on a foreign-coutitry he turns his fo dt 

‘steps towards ‘his hdme, . Home ‘is an adverb ; homewards, 


For ham no Minstrel, ete—No bard will sing his Táp- 
turous song for the ears of that man who feels no love- 
‘for’ his ‘country: “Minstrel” is an“ adjective qualifying. 
“raptures.” The'wòrd'rapture comes from a Latin word, 
meaning ‘ to carry away by force ; ‘hence, it is- that state- 
of the mind when one is carried away (from himself) by 
ithe’ force of extreme joy. ° 


Boundless his wealth, eto.—He may have as much: 
wealth as his heart, desires, ; Aa: 
Claim.—Desire. ; } 
Jau Pelf.—Money., »The word is-used,in a: slighting sense, 
for it is derived from an old English word, meaning booty,- 
that which is made by plunder. - - 


g 
{ 7 


ai _ Concentrated: all in self—Wholly absorbed in himself; 
being wreteuedly selfish. j 


Living.—While living. 


`, Forfeit, lose, The meaning. is, wretchedly selfish as 
that man, is, he;will surely miss .a fair name, even: during 
his lifetime: , 3 r erat 


es renee oe isin (oie tbe 
ine Doublyidying.—This'twofold‘death may ‘be explained 
as (l) physical death; and (2) the forfeiture’ of fair: 
‘yenown.} Suchiayman;will,as:allimen do, .die: a: physical 
@eath-and will: also,: gradually: sink sintohobhivion, unwept,- 
m@nhofidured,and unsufig, oe o$ ñol sn ou wr ofo ist 


+ 
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Shall go down, ete.—Cf, “ Dust thou art and to dust 
‘shalt thou return,” the idea being that ‘the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground.’ Vile, is sordid. 
The meaning is, that this vile man shall sink to the vile 
-dust whence he sprang. 


Caledonia.—A. name originally given to the country 
‘north of the wall of Antoninus ; Scott, as a rule, applies 16 
«to the whole of Scotland. 


Meet nurse for a poetic child.—The faculty of imagina- 

tion, so necessary for a poet, is very: easily fostered and 

developed by the grand scenery, of nature; hence,. inas- 

‘much as the scenery of Scotland’is ‘remarkably grand, the 

poet addresses the country as the country which is excel- 
ently suited to develop the poetic faculty of man. 


= Shaggy:—Rough. “W dod.” and “ flood” is, an, example 


sòf What is called the“ eye-rhyme. An Aer A ie 


_ What mortal band, ete.—No influence. whatsoever can 
‘break asunder the bond of affection that'ties meas son. to 
the fatherland. PARAE VERAS] ý 

Well-known.—Familiar, 9 «0 3) ah. R 


Think what is now etc. —As I ponder over the change 
that has taken place in the country,—the change ‘that has 
madè the things of the present ‘look ‘so differently’ from 


` -what they were in the past. Scott, the reader will re- 


ember, was a Tory, and, as such; did ‘not relish any 
changes. SAG hiotu ort x 

‘Seems as to me, etc.—It seems that; bereft as I am. of 
all that was ‘once dear, the: woods and streams are Ithe: only 
friends that are now left to me. »Thece: words, ‘although 
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they express the thoughts of Scott himself, are put into 
4he mouth of an aged minstrel. 


And thus I love them better, etec:—I am now bereft of 
all that was dear to me; hence to those that are still lef¢ 
I cling with all the greater ardour and affection. 


Hatrenity of ill.—Extreme ill; implying his homeless 
and friendless condition than which nothing can be @ 
greater misfortune. 


Yarrow.—A river in ‘Scotland, celebrated in Eng- 
lish poctry. Read Wordsworth’s Yarrow Visited. 


-` Break —To break, to begin, to blow. Ettrick is the 
mame of a valley and - forest in’ Scotland; also of æ 
river. 4 i A 


“There is something very pathetic in’ the lines of 
this. stanza, recalling, as, they do, ‘the closing’ years of 
Scott's life—years that” were dirkened ‘by’ ‘sickness and 
„misfortune, years that found’ him‘ ‘in | extremity of i117” 


(Stuart), oo oih ana | a O 
“ROSABELLE. pen 

This is one of the’ songs sung, iby. the “Minstrels at the 

wedding of Margaret in the Lay of the Last Minstr él.” The 

bard who sings it is named: Harold, Critics are’ of opinion 

that it is one of: the :few best. ‘songs ever composed by 


Scott. Jeffrey, for instance, writes:—“The third song 
(meaning thereby Rosabelle) is intended ‘to | represent! that 


fi 


wild style of composition’ ’ which ` prevailed” among: ithe 
‘bards of the Northern Continent, soméwhat’ softened “and 
‘adorned’ by the Minstrels residence in’ the ‘South.’ ‘We 
prefer it, upon the whole, to either of the two’ former,’ and 


: 


L 
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shall give it entire”to our .readers. , who will probably. be: 
struck with the poetical effect’ of the dramatié :form into- 


which it is thrown, and of the indirect description by 
‘which everythiug is most expressively told, without one- 
word of distinct. narrative. ” 


Again, Mr. Hales writes: “The supreme virtue of 
this ballad is the simple: vigour. with. which its pictures 
are drawn. There is no personal intrusion; there are no 
“vain cries and groans; there is ‘no’ commenting and éx- 
plaining. The pictures tell their own story, and ‘tell it se 


vividly- and thrillingly that nothing more. is needed.” 


Longer English’ Poems (Introduction), 


j The name Rosabelle means a “beautiful rose. Scott 
ania note says that “ this was a family name in ‘the house: 
of St, Clair. ” ; rl 


+, The metre is the ballad metre, with only this. modifi- 
‘cation that all the Jines are iambic octosyllabic, whereas 
pe ballad, properly speaking,’ the second and the fourth 


es of each stanza are iambic trimeter, ` eee 
O lis | ten lís | ten lá | dies gdy o 
No hau | ghty féet | of arms | I tél | 


ae There is, however, ; gome peculiarity im the last but 
one stanza, the lines of which may. be thus scanned, 


Bet bi | Lie'biried | within'| that pr 
Mikos fest vor Uy eee dem en tes 


„in which th t hé third ‚syllable, z 
io feet are ini anapæstio, measure: In. fhe second 
i hic, ithe; accent, being; on. the 


Ld 
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Feat is connected with ‘fact’ etymologically and 
meang deed. - This song is sung dn the presence of ladies 


10? i 


‘and'hence it is soft (gentle) in, notes. ; It does; not recount 


any deeds of prowess—thenies worthy, of being sung in, the 
presence of knights. ing = 


} i ži ney tel } Athir i 

Moor, moor the barge, etf- Notice the. dramatic: effect 
of these stanzas., The ‘ gentle ‘lady’ without ‘any intro- 
duction whatsoever will be‘‘known' to the reader as the 
gentle Rosabelle, the daughter, of Roslin’s. lord. Further, 
he will at once know that shé’is' anxious to go back to her 
father’s castle, and that, although she says that her , anxiety 
ás for her father and mother, the real cause of her impa- 
“gience is to meet Lindesay with whom she appears to be in 
Jove. 4 


Nor tempt.—Do-not ventire to cross ‘the firth, exposed 
as it is to storm. ment oth} me 

“The blackening waves being tinged with white and 
the sea-mews flying to. inch and. rock ”. ‘are signs of the 


- approaching storm. The white tinge of the wave is due 


to the foam. Sea-mew, the sea-gull, is so called because 
of its peculix? cry, a 
The water sprite is the Water Kelpie. The shrieking 
of the Water Kelpie is regarded by the superstitious sailors 
of Scotland as a sure indication of the death of those who 
come within “its jurisdictiun.”. The -/felpie is an evil 
and malicious spirit who delights to forebode, and to 
witness calamity ; it also assists.1n drowning persons, 
a Seer,—Persons ‘gifted with the power of foretelling, 
future events, or of secing events -that are; happening in 
the distance. This power is called second sight and is, 
firmly believed in-by the Highlanders, i Poi 


YIGIT GGI 4 ` PME 
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A wet shroud, etc.—The shroud being a sheet wrapped l 
round a dead body, the vision would imply the death of ! 
a lady by being drowned. ; 


Fair. —Fair one; Cf. for the use of “fair” as a i 
noun the following lines from the Lady of the Lake : | 
| 


“ I ne’er before, believe me, fair, 
Have ever drawn your mountain air.” 
Canto I. St. XXII. 


ye 


‘Tis not because, ete.—“The lady betrays herself 
here. Jealous of her maiden modesty. she does not wish 
it to be suspected why she is so anxions to return, but 
the eagerness with which she makes excuses lets it be 
seen that her real motive is the very one which she dis- 
ayows” (Stuart). 


Leads the ball.—Opens the dance. 
Ring they ride.—They ride (at) the ring. Riding 
J at the ring was a favonrite pastime of the knights of the 


7m 


feudal times. It consisted in trying to cay away a 
Ting hung from abeam. The knights ran at full speed 
and, as they ran, they attempted to bear off the ring upon 
the point of their lances, $ 


Will chade—Will find fault with. 


Roslin.—This castle of Roslin was built by William 
Bt. Clair. The chapel of Roslin, also built by William, is 
said to appear on fire previous to the death of any of his 
descendants. The allusion in ‘a wondrous blaze’? is to 
this superstition. The word “Roslin? according to Scott 
is Rosslinnhe, the promontory of the linn or water-fall. 
Cavern'd Hawthornien and Dryden are places in the vicinity 


| 
l 
l 
| 
1 
| 
i 
; 
| 
| 
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of Roslin . Castle. The poet Wiliam Drummond chose 
Hawthornden with its cliffs, caves and wooded banks as 
the place of his residence. 


Castled rock—The rock surmounted with the castle. Of- 
‘The castled crag of Drachenfels 


Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine” 
Byrona 


Chapel—A small church. The derivation ‘of this 
word is very interesting. It comes from capa, a cloak, 
cand bears allusion to the story of St. Martin who, seeing 
-a poor beggar perishing with cold. at Amiens, divided his 
cloak with him. This cloak subsequently was the object 
of great veneration and was long preserved in the oratory. 
of a church in France, which came, in consequence, to be 
called a chapelle. 


Each baron, for a sable shroud, ete—The barons as 
they lay in the vault were all sheathed in complete 
armour, instead of being wrapped in “sable shroud.” 
Panoply comes from two Greek words, meaning ‘full 
armour.’ 


Sacristy.—Vestry where the sacred vessels belonging’ 
to the church and the vestments of the priests are kept. 
The word is connected with sacer, meaning ‘ holy.’ anime 


Pale.—Enclosure; the ‘altar’s pale’ being the 
‘chancel.’ For this use of the word pale, of.‘ the Irist 
pale.” 4 : f CNY SN 


= TO dead men’s mail—The armour of ‘the barons 
buried in the “ vault beneath the chapel floor.” 
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. When fate is nigh— When death is near. Still in 
this line, means even now. 

LIne buried.—(Who) lie buried. This omission’ of. the 
relative pronoun, when used as‘ the ‘subject of a‘ verb, is: 
very common in poetry. . It is’ not, however, allowed in’ 
prose, though the relative objective may, in prose com-’ 

sition, be sometimes: omitted; as; This is the house F 
iye in. bartcohy s: ETNE 

With candle, etc—With all the solemn rites of the 
Church. The funeral service is accompanied by the follow-" 
ing rites, viz. lighted candles'are ‘held, prayers are. read from 
a isle and the bell is tolled.. ai ayn gould 

But the sea-caves rung, ete. —This ringing of the sea- 
caves served the purpose of the tolling of the bells’ and. the- 
rere sang the dirge (the funeral song) of the lovely: Rosa-” 

elles sve PR Naas 
~ Observe that in this line there are two rhymes, the’ 
middle syllable ‘rung? rhyming with. the final ‘syllable! 
‘sung. This also occurs in the first line of this Stanza, for 
there ‘Clair’ rhymes with“there,’; This:is called “leonine 
fiays: The last stanzas bring out well the contrast between 
WA? Io ifort fT-—Linee z T 


ered ead 


f yee z PNE ‘ 


“ 
mas 


R A 
9 
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J Speakiug of the final ae Gh this poem, Mr. Hales’ 


HOU Jas isd ft ma 


Srne pi 
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the two pictures already so vividly, degen nenreert the 
‘repose and thevtossing, the stillness of. the chapel and the 
wild sea murmnrs—the priestly ‘services and the tumultu- 
ous ritual of nature.” 


"HUNTING, SONG. 


ey i aeaa 


This is a very’ spirited ballad.’ The metre which con- 
sists of three feet—a: three-syllabled ‘foot followed by two 
l two-syllabled feet—gives to the verses “go” and energy. ` 
i The lines may be scanned, thus: 
| 
| 


. 


‘Waken lords | and lá | dies gáy | 


; “Phe first foot i is dactylic, the accent being on the first 
syllable, the two following syllables being. unaccented. 


The line “ Mérrily |{mérrily | Wises they:| is wholly dac- 


: The poem was firsti potea in 1808 in the Edin- 
bee Anual ‘Register. 

Jolly chase. The merry, hunters. 

~ Hounds in ‘their cowples.—It is the usual practice to. 
tie LOS in: couples when leading them; out to the ‘meet. 
‘In ‘yelling’. the’ ‘accented syllable ‘yell’ is followed 
by the unaccented syllable “ing.” In ‘knelling’ also 
this is the. case ; and these. two lines have double ENE 
ios ‘Knelling. Sounding. 

` Mingle they.—The Se of. the toud “he “whist 
ling of the hawks and the sound of the bugles are ming- 
ling together merrily to.waken’ the lords and: ladies. |: 


n Gray. “terns te Mad pray is used indifferently 
note all shades of the dark colour. 


£ 


‘dos 
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Springlets.—Small springs. The suffix ‘let’ is the 
sign of the diminutive. 


Diamonds.—The dew drops. The dew drops on brakes: 
and bushes are glittering, like diamonds, in the rays of 
the sun. 


To chant our lay.—To sing the hunting song with 
the object of rousing them from their sleep. 


Fleet of foot.— Of’ is here what is called the preposi- 
tion of reference ;so that the expression means ‘fleet in 
respect of foot.’ Cf.‘ Mature of age.’ 


Antlers is trom old French antoillier, supposed to be 
from Latin ant (e) ocularem (ramnwm), the branch of a 
stag’s horn ‘in front of the eyes? Frayed—Rubbed. 
It is the practice of stags to rub their antlers against the 
branches of trees with the object of whetting them ; 
so the boars also whet their tusks and tigers and lions 
their claws. 


_ Brought to bay.—When a stag is so hard-pressed by 
his pursuers that he finds escape. impossible, he turns 
round and faces the enemy. This is known as ‘ bringing 
the stag to bay.’ This phrase is derived from’ the French 
etre auw abois, “to be at close quarters with the barking 


dogs,” the word bay being formed by dropping the prefix 


from «bots, barking 


Youth and mirth and glee—These three things are 
constantly fleeting ; and so if we at all wish to enjoy 
them we must lose no time. \ Vg AE 


Time stern huntsman, etc —Time is spoken of here as a - 


stern huntsmap, inasmuch as it is constantly pursuing. all 
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not, therefore, yonth and mirth and glee also perish ? But, 
say the hunieys, les us banlk. time even, d-prive it of its 
prey. And the best way to do this is to be up at once; 
for if it is remembered that time is as staunch as hound 
and as flet as hawk, they will not delay but will rise with 
day and enjoy youth, mirth and glee before the destruc- 
tive influence of time is felt. 


LOGHINVAR. 


This song, taken from Marmion (see Canto V St. 
XII). was sung by Lady Heron in the palace of Holy 
Rood before King Junes IV and his courtiers. The 
metre is as follows :— 


O young | Lochinvar | is com out | of the wést— 


The first foot is iambic and the remaining feet are 
anapestic. The pairs of short unaccented syllables 
occurring over and over again, give briskness and 
rapidity and so suit the story. It was suggested to 
Scott by an old ballad. called Katherine Janfurie which 
occurs in the Border Minstrelsy. 


Brake <Ground covered with brushwood, etc. 


The brite hud consented ——Young Lochinvar was in 
love with the danghter of the master of Netherby Hall. 
The father of the girl, however, wanted her to marry & 
youth of his choosing. ‘The girl resisted for some time, but 
at last consented. In the meantime her lover had formed: 
aplan of carrying her away from her. father’s hall on the. 
day of the wedding: This is the story of Lochinvar. 

Laggord in love, ete—This shows the contrast be- 
ween Lochinvar and the youth chosen by the girl's father. ~ 
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Love swells like the Solway, ete Tho Solway Firth is 
remarkable for the violence 'and the rapid inrush ‘of’ the 
tide: Sah ea 

L To leud one meusure.—To ‘dance! re ; 

Galliard.—A lively dance, from ‘a Spanish word, mean- 

ing pleasant. 


Dangling —Fumbling! “This shows the dastardly na- 
ture of the bridegroom. , 


`: Croupe—The part of a horse's back behind the saddle. 


There was mounting, ete. —Critiċs have. found ‘fault © 


with this poem on the ground that a horse carrying two“ 
loads would soon be overtaken.even by. ‘the. inferior. horses 
of the pursuers. It may be said, however, in defence, that 
Lochinvar’s horse was ready siddled‘at' the door, while those 
of the pursuers had tobe saddled, before pursuit could be" 
possible. ‘Hence Lochinvar had a considerable start. Then," 


again, the pursuers were not very ‘eager to overtake the* 


figitives, inasmuch as it is’ clear that they should, many 
of them, think that Lochinvar was by far a more desirable 
match for the girl than. the: bridegroom who was‘unly'a_lag- 
gard in love and a dastard in war. : 
iha: COLERIDGE: (1772—1834). 
a Hik GA RUDA, j i i 
uC The following remarks of Mr. Sivinburne will convey to % 
the'réader’s'mind’a fair estimate'of Coleridge’ as’ a man of” 
letters 7“ Receptive at onde! ‘and ‘communicative of’ ma, yi 
influences, Ka'has:teceivëi fiom noné, and’ to tone’ dia’ he" 
` conimunicate: any of. those :Which\smark': him’ as\a...man 
memérable’ to all! stutlents /of:imen.- What she::léarnticand 
what he taught are not the precious things in him, He 


ka 
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has founded no school of poetry, as Wordsworth has, or 
Byron, or Tennyson; happy in-this; thit-He’has escaped 
the plague of pupils and parodists.........He,has helped 
men to think; he'has touched their thought with passing 
colours of. his*own thought’; but: has she’ moulded and 
moved it into new and. durable:ishapes 2........:Of shis" best 
verses I venture to affirm that the world has nothing. like 
them, and can never have; that ‘they ‘are. of, the highest 
kind, and of their’ own.’ They are jewels of the diamond's., 
price, flowers of the ‘rose’s rank, but unlike any -rose ‘or’ 
diamond Known......... The highest lyric work is either 
passionate or imaginative; of passion. Coleridge has n, 
thing : but for height and perfection’ of imaginative quality 
he is the greatest iof lyrici poets.. This was his“ special 
power, and this his special praise. ?? y 


tT 


THE NIGHTINGALES; | n 
The metre is iambic pentameter. ‘The’ first line’ is: 
‘however, a half-line, consisting of two feet :, j yi 
PEA Ree 
I knów Ja grove | . ; 5 
The schéiné Of scansion is'as follows: %7 071 
y Ofjldrge.|; extént | hard:by | a cas | tle hiige |. ii 


$i Pitt “i Paes PEE oseo ED 


io aot Tiei ish ag t edal } 
<.,Angling.—Perhaps! ,mis-spelt «for - fangling,, meaning: ~ 
“ anited’ confusedly..)’) Cf “The cavern eawild: ‘with; tangling: 
roots. ” J selenide dint zi danat ar rfs 
pide sl) in) e Bumns—Despondency, 
The trim walks are: ‘broken “tip 4Nobody ‘inhabiting 
the castle, the surrounding garden “is” neglédted, with the 
result that the walks in it which used to be kept neat and 
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in good order, are all in a decayed condition. For trim cf. 
Milton’s L Allegro :— 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens tnkes his pleasure. 


Provoke.— Call torth. The idea is that the song of 
one bird instigates another bird to sing. 


Skirmish anid pussaginus.—The author imigines that 
there is among the nightingales a c-mpetition as to which. 
singe most sweet lt is more poetical to regard these words 
as meaning ‘fight in song” than to regard them literally 

Jug jug—The sonnd which is supposed to resemble. 
the note of the nightingale Cf. 


“ Her jng, jua, jatu, in grief, had such a grace. ” 
Stirring —Moving ; spreading in the air. 
Forget it w-s uot day—A donbtful phrase. The 


meaning of the author seems to be that ‘ shonld you close 
your eyes, you would feel thas it was not day.’ 


| 
pgp oe. EE TG 4 


Love-torch.—The poet imagines that the light of the- 7a 
glow-worm is its bridal torch. s l 
a 
d IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS. l 
1| 
The meaning of this exquisite lyric is clear, It ex- i 
presses the wish of a lover to be near his absent love. The | 
metre is varied. ‘he first, second and third lines in each i, 


stanza are iambic octosyllabic ; the third is iambic trimeter, ` 
and the fourth is iambic dimeter. ; 


IFT | had bat | two lít | tle wings. 
To you | I'd fly’ | my déar. 
And I’ |: stay hére. 
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But thoughts, like these, etc—But such wishes are 
fruitless. It is impossible that I should have, like a bird, 
two wings, and therefore it is that I stay. here in my 
loneliness, without being beside my beloved. 

> In my sleep.—In his dream the lover finds himself 
beside his beloved. 

The world is all one's own.—While a man is asleep, he 
feels that the world is his own, so that his wildest wishes are 
then realized. When, however, he wakes, the realities 

| dawn upon him and he begins to feel his loneliness. 

Sleep stays not.—A prayer to prolong sleep is natural, 
forin sleep, he is beside his love. But, sadly „remarks: 
the poet, sleep stays not, even at the bidding of the 
sovereign. 


Yet while ‘tis dark. ete.—As a man lies on his bed, 
half-awake and half-asleep, he experiences a sort of 
“dreamy and delicious” sensation. The poet, therefore, 
says that, since it is impossible to prolong sleep, the 
next best thing is to lie quietly on bed between the state 
of sleep and that of wakefulness, in the enjoyment of 
that delicious dreamy condition which is the peculiarity 
of that state, . 


ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION. 


The poet imagines some child to ask him “what do 
the birds say;” and he answers this simple question in 
words, the object of which is to show that loye pervades 
the whole world. The birds, the winds, the trees, the 
flowers, in short, the whole world would appear to be 
under the influence of this love: All joy consists in love; 
and when love is returned, the heart is filled with pecuhar 
bliss. E a E hia et i 
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» There ate foun feet ir- éach' ‘line; each foot ' consisting 
of three syllables, thd accent being von the! ‘third ‘syllable 5 
in other words, the measure/ ofeach foot 'is‘anapiestie: 1!!! 

Do you ásk'| what thé’ birds | say. ‘The Spár | row. 

the ddve. TE 

In the second line, however, the first: foot is iambic, 
and the rest.are anapæstic : FR cs lasik 

The Lin | net and'|:Thriish:| say, I lóve’ and’ T lóve 

Lhe wind is so strong.—And ‘that is why the birds 
ate silént. aa,” go rime o 
_ What it says, ete.—The child’s mind is generally. very 
inquisitive. The poet says in,the previous line .the -wind 
sings in a strong loud voice; and ‘he apprehends ‘that 
the child will'ask him “what “does the wind, say?” ‘He 


therefore thinks it necessary to add that although he _ 
does not know what the wind says, he knoiys. this; that, the 


wind sings in a loud voice. ` 


> But green leaves, ete. With the return, of ithe ‘spring,’ 
all things become once more happy and the. birds),algo. 
begin their sweet songs. oe 

Cif lové, T tove.,” ete. This parenthetical clause contains 
the child’s exclamation at hearing what the birds Says. , 


Brimful.—Completely follies Sil h pti el 


‘Tisno wonder.—This expression’ ‘is'also\'thé child's 


exclamation, Bu ee 
1 THE KNIGHTS TOMB, 
fe od erno o 


y jiii jur 


ji T 


i Dun): 


began but never finished, Sir Arthur O’Kellyn is æ 
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fictitious name. The lines may be thus scanned: 
so Whére || is'‘the'grave’|"6f Sir A'r | thur' O'Kel | lyn. 


| : Observe the unaccented satiate at the, end: of the 
‘Tine + 


Meyierd r Te, 2a ieee 


‘The, knight’ s bónes:| are o dúst ie 
And his. góod | sword rúst | 
: His ‘soul is’|’ Ww ith the sdints | T trúst | . 


‘The oak, that im summer, etc.—The wind. makes a 
soughing sound as it passes, through the thick foliage of 
the oak. à 


‘ Fall. ~ Autumn, so called because -in -this season 
leaves fall ‘from trees, Rustled its leaves—The leaves 
fell’ with a rustling sound during the autumn. ¢ 


4 


alone, —This shows the death of all other trees. 


THE SEA. 


This fine poem is from the pen of Bryan Waller Pr oc- 
tor, an English poet of.the nineteenth century. Barry 
Cornwall £ an anagram ‘formed with the letters’ of ie 
name. This poem'is written in iambic tetrameter : 


suhe séa | the séa |: the'd |pen séan}. =o 
The open sea.—The sea is said to be ‘open’ or ‘free’ 
when it is not bounded by any Jand.. 


qt runneth, ete. —This is a Greek idea. House calle the 
ogean, ‘ocean-river ’ and: supposes that ib fortos a girdle 
roundthe ‘earth: ot sf oul s ni 


l! Bhe. —The' first blüe. means’ “the blue sky? and the 
second“ the blite ocean.’ eee ` 
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The bursting tide.—The waves dashing violently on | 
rocks, 

When every mad wave, etc—When the surface of the i 

Í 

| 

| 


ocean is violently agitated the moon’s reflection is broken. 
This is poetically described as ‘drowning the moon.’ 


Or whistles aloft, etc—The sprays of water during a 
storm rise high with a whirring sound. And the poeb 
imagines that these sprays go heavenwards to tell how fares 
the world below and why the south-easter blows. 


I never was on the dull, etc.—As often as I spend my 
time on the dull land which is not associated in my mind 
with anything interesting, I am eager to be on the sea, and 
then I come back to it with as much fond affection as the 1 
young bird shows in coming back to its mother’s nest. 


The waves were white-—Tipped with white foam. & 


Bared.—Exposed to view. The dolphins generally roll 
upon the surface at certain intervals. 


The ocean-child.—The poet himself, who was born on 
the sea and to whom the ‘sea’ was the mother. 


In calm and strife.—In calm, as well as in stormy 
weather. 


SOUTHEY (1774—1843). 


Robert Southey was a voluminous writer; but he was 
ever a popular writer. In a letter to a contemporary 
poct, he writes: “Do not ask yourself. what are, the 

causes of the failure or success of your, contemporaries 5. 
3 their failure or success is not determined yet; a genera- 
ion, an age, a century, will not suffice to determine it.’ 
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This letter will lead us to think that Southey believed im 
his own posthumous renown. But time instead of making 
Southey popular, as he expected, has confirmed the verdich 
-of unpopularity. “ Failure is written upon a large portion 
of Southey’s works.” 

The poem ‘ After Blenheim’ is considered to be one 
of the most popular of his minor poems. Herein the poet 
very skilfully touches upon the question of the lawfulness 
of war. The lines. 


“ But things, like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory.” 


‘contain a sly hit upon those who are so far carried away 
by the pomp and glory of war as to forget the many incon- 
veniences that it brings upon many. ‘The poem is written 
in iambic measure. The first. third, fifth and sixth lines in 
every stanza are in octosyllabic measure; and the second 
and fourth line are of three accents : 


It wás | a súm | mer é | vening 
- Old Kas | per’s wérk | was déne | . 
Blenheim.—A village in Bavaria. In the vicinity of 
Blenheim a battle was fought between the English under 
the celebrated Duke of Marlborough and the French aided 
by the Bavarians. The latter were completely defeated. 
(Aug. 13, 1704). 


Peterkin.—The suffix ‘—kin’ is the sign of the 
diminutive, so that Peterkin—=Little Peter. 
Expectant —Waiting. . l i} 


A natural sigh-—The sight of the human: skull will 
bring to his recollection the events of the dreadful war | 
and he will naturally heave a sigh. 
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Wonder-waiting eyes.—Her eyes betrayed that she 
was waiting to hear some wonderful story, ss 
a  Childing mother— chalding, = Bearing children, z 
jii -Printe Rugene. — Ani Austrian’ General and States- 
man (16681786 }. He'wWas associated with 'the ‘Duke of 
Marlborough in the command of the combined English 
and Austrian armies, In 1702 ‘he; had .a principal;share 


in the famous battle of Blenheim. 


Penge siti tki i i i ‘ 
THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777—1844). y 
Thomas Campbell wrote several long’ pieces; bub 
they are generally marked. by dulness and their designs 
are very often desultory. His Plaswres of Hope—the 
first’ of his long poems—was written with a didactic pur- 
pose; and, as is generally the fate of didactic poems, 
is little read by the modern ` generation, Campbell’s 
patriotic songs are, however, his best compositions. 
here ıs life and animation in them all in the presence- 
of which the slight grammatical inaccuracies are nob 
noticed by the reader. Speaking of Campbell, a critic 
says that “his battle pieces” havea!“ trie popular ring, 
a bold tramp of metre.” “Compared as lyrical writers,” 
adds the critic above referred to, “Campbell seems to me 
to have a finer touch than Scott or Byron, the former of 
whom is apt to be rough, the latter turgid.” © re 


THE BATTIE OF THE BALTIC. 
In 1800, Nelson and Sir Hyde Parker were sent. to 
the Baltic to break up the coalition of Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden and Denmark against England: The’ celebrated 


Bi INEN 


hombardment,,of Copenhagen’ todkt. place. in: that !year. 


ER j 
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Nelson fought so resolutely that he ordered the: colours to 
he nailed fast to the mast so that the thought of striking 
them down was in this way rendered impossible. In 
the midst of hostilities. the British Admiral Nelson sent 
to the Crown Prince of Denmark a messenger asking 
him to stop hostilities, so that the wounded on either 
side might be removed. The result of the negotiations 
was that the battle stopped for twenty-four hours and the 
wounded Danes were removed to the shore. Peace was 
soon wade between England and Denmark. This battle, 
known as the “ Battle of the Baltic,” forms the subject of 
this poem. a 


The metre is varied. 


Of Nél | son dnd | the North. | 
Sing the gló | rious day’s | rendwn. | 
Léd | them | ón. | 
Observe that in the last line of each stanza the unaccented! 
syllable in the first foot is suppressed. A 
Glorious day’s:—The battle was fought on April 2nd, 
1801. > 
Might.—Abstract for concrete,‘ Mighty men,’ soldiers: 
The Prince of all the land.—This was the Prince: 


Regent of Denmark, who subsequently became Frederick VL 
of Denmark in 1808. 


Leviathans.—A huge’sea serpent mentioned in the 
Book of Job, Ch. XLI, wherein God's great power in the 
Leviathan:is described. arin ey : 

‘‘Bulwarks,—Lit, ‘ ramparts, here, huge ships are:meant. 
The sign of batile-—The ‘British :colours floated upom 
he lofty mast of the ship. i 
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Chime, literally means the “tolling of the bell.” 


The boldest held, etc.—The meaning is, the boldest 
heart was awe-struck. 


But the might, etc.—But the’ English sailors, instead 
of being awe-struck like the Danes, flushed, warmed with 
excitement at the prospect of the battle. 


Van.—The vanguard of the British fleet. 


Hearts of oak.—The oak is a tough wood; hence, the 
meaning is tough hearts ; brave fellows. 


Adumantine.—The word is etymologically connected 
with diamond, and comes from two Greek words. mean- 
ing ‘incapable of being tamed’ The word literally sig- 
nifies ‘the hardest iron,’ hence, anything inflexible. 


Death-shade.—The smoke which cast, as it were, the 
gloom of death round the ships. 


Hurricane eclipse of the sun.—The storm eclipsing or 
darkening the glow of the sun, 

Strike.—Lower down, 

Gloom.—The darkness cast by the smoke. 


Ve are brohers.—The reference is to the ‘Teutonic 
descent of the English and also of the Danes, Nelson des- 
patched a note to the Danish commander to the followin; 
effect: “The brave Danes are the brothers, and should. 
never be the enemies, of the English.” 

Her wownds,—Her wounded soldiers, 


Bright.—An adverb qualifying the.word ‘smiling? 


+ Fires of funeral light Referring to the flash “of the 
guns which did havoc among the Danes, f } 
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in London and other towns of England by illuminations and 
huge bon-fires, and by profuse ‘ wine-drinking.’ 


Full many a fathom.—Cf. 


« Full fathom five thy father lies 
Of his bones are coral made. ” 
Ariel's song in Shakespeare’s Tempest, 


Elsinore.—A seaport in Denmark, about twenty-four 
miles from Copenhagen. This place is interesting to the 
readers of English literature as the scene of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. 


Rion.—Rion, the Captain of the British ship Amazon, 
was killed in the action. Nelson, in his Despatches, 
speaks of him as “ gallant and good.” 


Mermaids.—Fabled marine creatures. They are re- 
presented, in arts, as partly human and partly fish in form.. 


SONG. 
The object of this song is to teach the lesson that 


k aa. 


-<monuments of bravery’ and ‘trophies captured’ count for i 


nothing inthe absence of public virtues. ; 


The scheme of scansion is as follows :— . 
Mén | of Eng | land whé | inhér | it 
Rights | that cóst | your sires | their bléod | 


Observe that in the first line and, again, in the third 
line the accented syllable is followed by an unaccented 
syllable.. This is to give the lines double rhymes. — 


Rights that cost, eic —Readers of English History vill 
know that it was after a keen struggle. and with much 


‘ 
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bloodshed that the“ English came at last to’ enjoy their 


rights. The present constitution of ‘England under which 
the people of the country enjoy extensive liberty is the 
result of the keen struggle which their ancestors had with 
monarchs like King John or like Charles II. 


Undegenerate.—Undecayed. 


- By the foes, etc.—These were the proofs of the “ unde- 
generate spirit” of the English. Trophies.—Things taken 
in war; these are carefully preserved asa memorial: of 
victory. Cf. :— 


“Around the posts hung helmets, darts and spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields and bars, 


And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their. wars,’ 


The ‘lines quoted above from Dryden convéy a fair 
idea of the things which formed the trophies of war, 


Wreaths of fame.—The reference is to the old practice 
of decorating the victor’s brow with garlands. The poet’s 
meaning 1s: “ Without the valour of your ancestors these 
triumphs of your past history are of no avail. ” 


Public virtues—Ag distinguished from “domestic vir- 
tues,” public virtues are bravery, valour, patriotism, etc.; in 


short, such qualities as are necessary in man’s dealing 
with one another in society, 


Trophied temples.—Temples, etc., raised as memorials 
to victories. -In a-land where people, by losing all. public 
virtue, have degraded themselves to the condition of slaves 
and where they‘consequently submit calmly'to all’ tyranny 
and ‘oppression;‘moniiients of. bravery ‘such’ ag triamphial 
Arches, columns and tombs count for nothing, 
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Pageants.—These are mere, shows. Pageants is here 
absolutely used and expresses only, an.exclamation, , 


Let the world revere us, ete.—Let the world’s reverence 
be based not upon these monuments of bravery but upon 
the excellent laws of the country under which people here 
enjoy such extensive liberty, . 


Civie.—Is used here as opposed to military heroes 
Men who struggle hard for civil and sreligious liberty. 
Some of these civic heroes are mentioned in the following. 
stanza :— 


Hampden—The name of Hampden who fought in 
defence of the liberty of the British against Charles I. 
Russell and Sydney.—William Russell (1639—1683) was 
an English statesman who was implicated in the conspiracy 
against Charles II (known as the “Rye-House Plot.”) 
Russell was condemned to death upon the most insufficient 
and contradictory evidence. ` He is therefore: fitly. called a 

jolitical martyr. Algernon Sydney was, like Russell, appre- 
hended on a charge of complicity in the Rye-House Plot. 
‘He was tried by Judge Jeffries and was illegally condemned 
to death. «= f ‘ 
: Aaineourt—The famous battle of Agincourt was 
fought in 1415- between the French and the English. . The 
“former were defeated with heavy losses. “ One man dying 

for his countryman’s rights is worth a hundred successful 
battles. 5 i ees 
Orowned tyranny.—Despotic kings; King John, Charles I 
and James IÏ tried their best to check the growing 
power of their subjects. There was consequently .a keen 
struggle between them and their subjects; in the end ithe 
aim of the kings to rule with a stern despotic hand was 


“baffled. Mitred tyranny —The mitre being the head-dress 
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of the pope ; the expression means the tyranny of the popes. 


The reader will remember how the English were the first to- 


free themselves from the tyranny of the popes in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 


They defied, etc—They set at naught the large forces: 


that the king led against them; they also disregarded the 
threat of the kings to hang them. 


THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 


The battle of Hohenlinden was fought in 1800 between 
-tbe Austrians and the French under Moreau. The Austrians 


were defeated. Notice the energetic flow of the verses- 


The lines are in iambic tetrameter : 
On Lin | den whén | the sún | was lów | 


The sun was low.—The battle was fought in the small 
hours of the morning of the 2nd of December, so that 
when the sun set the previous evening the snow was blood- 
less and untrodden; and the neighbouring stream of the 
Iser flowed on in darkness. ; 


Commanding fires of death—The trumpets gave a 
signal upon which torches were lighted; and the men 
arrayed themselves in battle order in the light of these 
torches. 


Dreadful revelry —Revelry is noisy festivity ; here, the 
word is used to signify the battle. 


Then shook the hills—Observe the double rhymes in 
‘this stanza. 


Blood-stained, as contrasted with the ‘bloodless’ of 


the first stanza. As the battle advanced more and more 
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stained with blood became the snow and. the water of the 
Iser. 


War-clouds.—The smoke enveloping the armies was 
thick as clouds through which the sun could hardly 
penetrate. Sulphwrous canopy also means the smoke 
of the gunpowder of which sulphur is the principal in- 
gredient. 


Munich.—The capital of Bavaria, The Bavarians 
with a large body of men, came to the help of the 
Austrians. Chivalry.—Abstract for the concrete, chivalrous, 
brave soldiers. 


Where many meet.—On the other side of the grave 
that is. 


Winding-sheet is the same as shroud. 
THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 


The reader should notice the deep melancholy that 
pervades the poem; observe also the realistic touch in 
it. Nothing can be more natural than for the home- 
sick soldier to dream, after the turmoil of the day, of 
his peaceful life at home among his friends and relatives ; 
and nothing, again, can be more touching than the picture 
of his children kissing him and his wife sobbing aloud in 
the fulness of heart. 


The metre is shown below : 


‘Our bú | gles sang trace | tor the night | cloud had 
lówer'd | 


The measure is anapestic, though occasionally there 
re variations, as in the first foot of every line: 


` 
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Night clouds.—Night is spoken of here asa ‘cloud.’ 


The wolf-scaring faggot.—The circle of wood burning 
around the dead bodies to keep the wolves from preying 
upon them. 


In lifes morning march.—In the days of boyhood. 


Bosom was young.—I was free from the cares and 
worries of life. In youth the heart of man is light. 


In the fulness of heavt.—Because her heart was full 
of joy and emotions at the return of her soldier husband. 


War-broken soldier—One whose heart the hardships 
of war had broken or tamed. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


The first line of this song was written by the poet at 
Altona in 100 This ballad is entitled “An Alteration of 
the Old Ballad of Ye Gentlemen of England.” The poem, 
composed at the prospect of a Russian invasion on England, 
breathes throughout a pa'riotic spirit and is considered to 
be one of the best compositions | the English language. 


There is an anecdote that Thomas Campbell was once 
suspected of treason. His boxes were searched for pipers 
to prove his guilt; but the officers found- nothing but this 
highly patriotic lay, upon which the poet was honourably 
acquitted, 

Observe the ‘catalectic’ line in the beginning of each 
stanza. Ye már | inérs | of Eng | land. 


The poem is written in iambic trimeter. 
The native seas.—The fleet has made England the 
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‘mistress of the seas, so that the poet speaks of the sea just 
as we speak of our ‘ native’ land.’ 


Braved.—Faced. A thousand years.—A hyperbolical 
expression to mean ‘ for generation after generation.’ 


Another foe.—This was Russia which threatened to 


„make a descent upon England. 


The spirits of your fatkers, etc:— Your glorious exploits 
will rouse, as it, were, your brave ancestors—Drake and 
Hawkins and others that raised England toa great power 
on the sea—from their graves. 

Deck.—Ship. Figure Synecdoche. j 

Blake.—Robert Blake was a brave and skilful Eng- 
lish Naval commander of the seventeenth century (1598 — 
1657). He was returning fiom Cadiz when he died on 
board his ship near Plymouth Harbour. Nelson, as the 

reader knows, died fighting the French at the battle of 
Trafalgar, 1805. 


Britannia needs, etc.—The English fleet is the best 


-defence of England, without the need of strong forts upon 


the shore. The reader should remember that strong forts 
were during this time bnilt along the south-eastern and 


‘southern coasts of England. 


Native-oaks.—The ships which before the days of iron 
elads were built of the tough oak wood. 


Meteor flag. —The meteor is literally ‘a thing sus- 
pended in the air,’ and then a shooting star. The expres- 
sion is used in this line to denote the‘red flag’ which is 
Heyeti in token of defiance of battle. 


Our song and feast, etc. — These songs and festivities 


are in honour of the ocean warriors. 
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LEIGH HUNT (1784—1859). 


One of the most marked qualities in the style of Leigh» 


Hunt is the sprightliness of manner which produces am 
“ immediate fascination and intoxication in those who come 
in contact with him.” He was, as Alexanver Smith says, 
a poet as well as an essayist, and he carried his poetie 
fancy with him into prose............He loved the country, 
but one almost suspects that his love for the country might 
be resolved into likings from cream, butter, strawberries, 
sunshine, and hay-swathes to tumble in............... He be- 
lieves that the world is good and that men and women are 
good too.” ; 


The lesson that the poem Abou Ben. teaches is that 
the love of man, so far from being inconsistent with, is 
another word for, the love of God. He who loves man has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he heads those who love 
God alone. 


The verse is iambic pentameter. 


Abén | Ben A’ | dhem máy | his tribe | incréase. 
May his tribe increase.—Readers of Arabic and Per- 
sian literatures will know that thisis the usual form of 
‘prayer in connection with the name of some eminent 
person, 


Making it rieh, ete.—The presence of an angel of God 
n the room was enough to make the room beautiful like a 


full-blown lily. 


Haceeding peace.—His life was generally peaceful] ; and 
then again. he hada ‘dream of peace.’ These made the 
heart of Abuu Ben bold, and he was not at all awe-struck 
at the sight of the Angel in the room. 
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Presence—The word presence is occasionally used to~ : 
$; denote ‘one of superior rank.’ for instance a sovereign. : 
hà Here used in the sense of the Angel. a 
A look made of all sweet, ete —A look which expressed as 
all kind feelings harmoniously blended. ‘The word accord te 
is used in the sense of ‘harmony.’ Cf. x 
“ Those sweet accords are even the Angels’ lays.” — . i 

More low.—This tone of voice was due to a feeling of 

disappointment at not finding his name aniong the lovers of 7 
God. `: z 
T. MOORE (1779—1852). f ee, 


Next to Burns, Thomas Moore, the Irish lyrist, showed 
the public of his day that there existed the singing element 
even in English literature. The best poets ot the day— : 
Crabbe and Rogers for instance did not know what it was 
to write a song. Tom Moore was the first poet to herald the 
“new age of poetic song,” and herein he found that the- 
“ fervour of his Irish heart and the liquid numbers of his 
Irish torgue’ were of an immeasurable help to hi 
Christopher North welcomed him asthe best of “the s 
writers that ever warbled ; ” and though now the verd 
the people refuses to give to Thomas Moore that 
which his contemporaries gave him, there is no doubt w. 
im. soever that his poetry ranks among the finest compo 
“———‘ tions in the English language. His lyrics are rem ED 
their homeliness and their outbursts of sentimental 
which cannot but fascinate his readers. Neverthe 
has his defects. According to Hazlitt, “ The faul 
is an exuberance of involuntary power 
last oppresses. The infinite delight 
infinite number of things creates ind 
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susceptible of pleasure than his own. His variety cloys: 
his rapidity dazzles and distracts the sight.” Besides 
these, there is a want of intensity, strength and grandeur. 
In spite, however, of all these defects, it is necessary. to 
point out thas the poems incorporated in his Irish Melodies 
„are exquisitely delicious and simply charming. 


THE MINSTREL BOY. 


_ This is one of the fifteen very popular poems which are 
incorporated in Moore’s Irish Melodies. A keen feeling of 
ye for the country breathes through this poem. The lasti 
ines— 


“They songs were made for the brave and free, 
Thy shall never sound in slavery” 
may be regarded as the keynote of the Minstrel Boy. 


____ Each line consists of four feet ; the measure is generally 
iambns, though occasional feet are anapestic. i 


There are double rhymes; and there is also an instance 
of the triple rhyme in the last four lines of the pem—. ~“ 
The min | strel bóy | to the war | is góne— 
In the ranks | of death | you'll find | him. 

_ One.—The word is emphatic, referring to the minstrel 
boy. Whatever be the case with others, he at least shall 
guard (protect) the rights of the land. 

The minstrel fell, etc,—He preferred death to slavery. 
His proud soul conld not endure the idea of slavery and 


80, rather than fall a prisoner into the hands of the enemy, 
he died fighting the foe on the field. » 
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THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 


The valley of Avoca, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland 
is known for its lovely scenery. Thomas Moore paid a visit 
to the valley in 1807; and the poem was suggested to him 
by that visit. The name Avoca signifies “the meeting 
of the waters. ” 


The poem is written in anapestic measure. 


There is nót | inthe wide | world a val | ley soswéet | 
As that vale | in whose bó | som the bright | waters 
méet | 


The bright waters meet—The Aron and the Avoca 
meet in the valley which is known as the valley of Avoca. 


The last rays of feeling, &c.—I shall, as long as I live 
and am capable of being moved by feelings, remember the 
beautiful feature of that “ romantic valley.” 


* Yet it was not, etc—Yet it was not the beauty of 
Nature alone that touched my feelings. It was that and 
something more which produced that undying impression 
upon my mind. Purest of crystal—Water, limpid and 


transparenf, as pure'crystal. The brightest of green.—The — 


fields carpeted with grass of exquisitely green colour. 
Soft magic.—The delicious influence. 


‘Who made each dear scene, etc.—The scene, dear as iù 
already was in itself, was made dearer still by the presence 
of my friends, “ the beloved of my bosom.” 


> s1And č who? felt shows ithe bést, ete.—A scene, however 


beautiful and «romaiitic it ‘may!be, does*nob» appear halfj.ag 


beautiful and romantic, as it does, when we visit it in the 
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„company of those who are capable, with us, o appreciat- 
_ ing its beauty and romantic grandeur. The beauty of 

the scene is, so to speak, enhanced, when we see it in the 
company of friends whose looks show that they, too, are 
capable of appreciating its loveliness. It is this circum- 
stance which is spoken of the in previous stanzas as some- 
thing more exquisite than the beauty of Nature itself. 
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Sweet vale of Avoca.—The last stanza of the poem ex- 
presses the wish which was suggested in the mind of the 
poet by the visit to the valley. Culm—Peacefully. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
ç TARA’S HALLS. 


Pee ne ee 
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This poem breathes a patriotic spirit. : Tom Moore; 
with the fervour of his Irish heart, and with a keen love 
| for his country, laments in this famous song the sad:in- 
difference of his countrymen to that national pride and 
love of glory which so marked in them when the “ harp 
rang through Tara's Halls.” The soul of music being 
dead, no more does the heart throb with any longing for 


freedom, 


_ The song in the common ballad metre, “an iambic 
Ime of four feet being followed by an iambic line of 
three feet, 


The hérp | that dnce | through Tá | ra’s Halls } 
The sdul | of mu | sic shéd | 


Taras Halls—Tara or Taragh is the name of a 
ish in Leinster. It was formerly the seat ofthe Irish 
ee In Tara’s Hall, called also “Kempe’s Hall thes 
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«country had their meetings and folkmotes, “as a place 
that was accounted the high palace of the monarch.” f; re 


So sleeps, etc.—The soul of music being dead, the 
heart no longer beats high, as it used to do in former — 
times, at any thonght of either national pride or national 
glory. The reader should remember that the subject of | 
the lays played on the harps of minstrels was either na- 
-fional pride or some glorious deed of prowess. s3 


Beat hinh for praise.—Throbbed in the eager desire to 
win praise and glory in battle. Those that listened to 
éhe song of minstrels felt within them an eager longing 
0 win glory like those celebrated in the songs. 


Swells —No minstrel strikes his harp and fills the — a 
‘hearts of ladies and knights with ecstasies of joy. Cf. : 4 


“ For him no minstrel raptures swell.” 


Breaks.— Bursts in spontaneous song. There are no 
minstrels to play upon the harp that hangs on Tara’s 
Walls; but it occasionally sends forth its doleful notes — 
at night. i 

Freedom now so seldom, etc.—Just as the harp still 
exists there, so Freedom is not absolutely dead. And 
‘just as, again, the harp occasionally break at night tell. 
mg its tale of ruin, so occasionally one heart wakes to 
show that the spirit of freedom is not absolutely dead 
and gone. The spontaneous outburst of the strain of 
mausic is compared to the spontaneous outburst of the 

eart in the presence of wrongs. os 


"TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.. 
n this exquisite’ little “song the poet | 
ess of the last summer‘rose. The lovely 
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its sigh and so, rather than leave it.alone, the poet 
lovingly scatters its petals on its bed. In the end he 
expresses a prayer that he, too, may not live long after La 
the decay of friendship. For when the gems of Loves \) 
smiling circle drop away one after another. 
Who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 
Observe the metre of the:poem. 
*Tis the last | rose of súm | mer -i 
Left blóoming | aldne | |l 
Notice that the first and the third lines are catalectic 3 j 
and the first foot of the second line is amphibrachic. i 
The lovely companions are the beautiful flowers, | 


q 
| 
of the flower are gone; there is no rosebud to reflect | 


the companions of the rose, f 
. No rosebud is nigh, etc—The flower blooming alone a 
is not so beautiful as itis when there are other flowers TAN 
near it; hence the poet says that the last summer of 4 


rose sigh alone, there being no other flower, not even 
eee to enhance its beauty and to return. its gentle 
sigh. i | 


_., Seentlees and dead, ete—The lovely flowers are all’ | 
withered, and their sweet fragrance is gone ; and hence 
the poet, not liking to leave the rose in its forlorn con- 
dition, scatters its petals on the field where its companions a? 
are lying ‘scentless and dead.’ 


Love's shining circle, ete—Love is spoken of h s- 
2 crownistuddėd with gems. The [enay is, icine 
by cone thevfriénds ste dead; : äiay Ito, follow < them 
Anstead of lingering alone on this cold bleak earth alone, 
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LORD BYRON (1788—1824). 


A «The first thing,” says Mr. Symonds. in his Essay W 
; on -Byron, “ that strikes a student of Byron's collected 
works is the quantity of poetry produced by him in a 
short lifetime.’ The second is the variety of forms 
attempted—the scope and range of intellectual power 
displayed. The third is the inequality of performance, 
due apparently in certain cases to haste of composition, 
in others to imperfect sympxthy with the subjects treated ; 
or, agin, to some contemptuous compliance with a, fashion. 
which the author only tolerated. ” 
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| When Byron was a young man of nineteen he published 

‘ his Hours of Idleness. The poems contained in it were 

H consequently all his, juvenile productions, and so they 
j do not display that acute sympathy with Nature and that 
a vigorous outburst of emotions which his mature poems so 
be often show. Even his Childe Harold, the greatest of his 


cae 


2 


poems, written as it is in a declamatory style, is not now so ` 
popular as it was at the day of its publication. Childe: 
Harold is aecreation to whom. as has been said, “ Byron failed 

to communicate the brenth of life. When this fictitious hero 
disappears from the scene, the stanzas invariably improve. 
Therefore the third and fourth cantos, written in the pleni- 
tude. of Byron’s power, where Childe Harold -has been all 
but forgotten, might pass for a separate COMposition....++» 
The vein of meditation is richer, deeper, more dignified 

in utterance, ‘The personal emotion of the’ poet, saddened 
and*elévated’ by his cruel experience of life, finds vent: 

in largerharmonies: and: more impassioned: outbursts of 
eloguénce.:::.His « sympathy «with the oppressed, and) hisiis 
sensè of the world's: past: greatness, : attin” the® altitude tofo 


rigali inspiration on the apostrophe «to Rome ;, whileshis 
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enjoyment of Nature in her grander aspects, and the con- 
solation he réceived from her aniid the solitude of sea: and 


ee 


lakevand mountain are expressed with , sublimity in the > 
passages uponi‘the Ocean and the Jura’ ‘thunderstorm, ”, (Ws, | 
A. Synionds.) poe ae PARER pa | 
4 t 2 i; s S p i Ute a | 
a, PR SORE | 
- | These stanzas ‘are, quoted. from, the third canto of i 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Speaking of them a critic, says 12 
that they“ may‘ challenge comparison’ with any, descriptive, | 
passagd in English pöetry ; they may not possess the minute 
accuracy of some modern Writers, but their sweep and, flow | 
ard “unrivalled,” The stanzas on the storm“ present a. 
picture ‘of sublime terror, yét of enjoyment, often attempted, .,,... | 
‘but never sd well brought outiin poetry. (Scott,) i h A 
eThe poem. is written in fhe well-known. Spenserian « i ; 1 
A 
| 


stanza, so called because Spenserem ployed this.sort of stanza, ii 
in his Faerie, Queene. Each Stanza, consists; of, nines lines, ss 
| the dirst cight of which are iambic pentameter;..and ithe 
lastiiambic hexameter. , The yhyme,is gbabbsbcesii orui il 
“Clear pla cid Lé [ninan thy | contrast | ed lake 
That I | with stern | delights |'shoulder è ér [have béen 


mbes Sormóvedi | rok lire fh Att Ley AT 


t 


| Leman — The Take ‘ot Genevi” Of! Byron’s Oh." i 
bat : Bee 45 uno i ARID aan i | £ 

pta site CESS t otiekio et z 1 

fjdake Leman woos me with its crystal face.” ‘| 

r 4 Y 


BRICE AIE ith 5) on Hier | rye Canty TH, 1.1645. NTH 
TTRY: contrasted ‘elakar—Ani, awkwardi., expression! 
Theiiinganing’.is-.obyiousiy the scalm;:gueface of ithe ‘lake 
presents *“contrash wathithe troubled; worldivh ios tajio o 


ji y 


TA} fe 


tn PWM Coane: te," ‘ith IHS stilinpash weet Phel galasi 
, mesy, which, sreigns inthe neighbouthood of: the? | 


ake is; 
i z 1s EGN, 
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inducement strong enough to lure him away from the’ 
worries and anxieties of life, to dwell; there, in the „midst 

of a quiet scene. “A purer spring.—This: is used by _ way, , 

of contrast with the ‘ troubled’ waters’ of the earth. Purer ~ 
spring means (quieter, and calmer):life, ‘a life little dis- 

turbed by the things. of the world.’ , ete evil 


This quiet sail, etc.—We must, suppose that the poet 
was’ sailing on the: calm! -surface of the lake: : Hence; he 
imagines that the boat was noiselessly’ carrying; him away- 
from.the worries and cares:‘of. life. The! further he was: i 
away from theishoré; the further was. he ‘removed ‘from: 
the ¢ares of the world. pi cal) boca satire flirt > 


Once I loved, the ‘océan’s roar, ete.—In, spite of what the 5 z 
poet says here, he yet retúrns to a description of the grand: 
eur of the ocean in the closing. stanzas of the last canto 

of Childe Harold: Read his grand apostrophe to the ocean: 
*.“Roll’on, thou dee pand dark blue, ‘ocean—roll !” etc. 
Pirms pae AA : WES MA a Se cass Me 
Ju As tf ay sister's <voice:—The reader should: rémember | | 
that Lord Byron was very tenderly attached to his sister, © 
Mrs. Leigh. i po canas] ; 


‘Stern delights." Torn ocean;s roar? “Fhe: poet ima- 
gines that the lake with’ its! calmmess, ‘reproyes him that he” » 
‘should’ ever be:moved withthe starn delights of the.vocean,: © 
when-it‘was ‘possible for him to' enjoy the sweet ‘pleasure of? 


the softi sounds of tho gently rippling lẹke., 


CIUN 


so Dusk; clear} mingling; cand mellowed are alliady 28 
qualifying “ thy ‘plargin’ and’ -the ‘mountains. i Uheiri 
: outlines; in the darkness; seem, to mingle With „each other 
eye ATG : r : a eae >, gE TA, 
5. Turaemkh elevated .,table-land.. in) Eastern.” Hranceii 


This : lone in the darkness of night is not so clearly: visible: 
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as the margin of the lake and the neighbouring moun- 

Drawing near.—(We) drawing or, approaching “near. 

An absolute phrase.. ce 

- Yet, fresh with, childhood.—Recently blown. These: 
flowers yet retain that freshness which belongs to all 
flowers recently blown. 

Notice how these stanzas: are skilfully introduced to- 
enhance the grandeur,of the storm thatjix to be described 
ini the succeeding stanzas. . The sight of the mellowed and 
mingling: margins, and mountains, the: fragrance of 
flowers fresh with childhood, the dripping sound of the 
oars, and lastly the chirp of the grasshopper—all combine 
to sootlie the feeling: so that When/at last the storm bursts 
with allits Violence, the contrast is indeed very great. 
aid ig an evening. reveller, ete—Night is the general 
time for.mermment; but, says the poet, the grasshopper’s 
joyous revelt'y” is heard ‘in the evening. In’ other words, 
the. poet is reminded. of ‘a child.’ aking. merriment 
by night.’ f : 

Starts. —Breaks out. 


There. serms a floating, ete—In the midst of the- 
absolute silence which.reigns in.the spot. there seems yet. 
to float some sound; but, says.the poet, 1t has no real ie 
ence ;.it is only. the imagination that makes him think: ‘so, 


Starlight dews.—The dew is formed in calm weather“ 
when thè, sky is cloudless: hence,“ at -rliyht? The, poet 


3 beautifully speuks:of dews as the tens. of love,’ 


Prep ino Nutare’s, ete the r mbt 
; Abe reader ought to remember: 
that the dew is regarded as akym rh ie 


fear 
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"Nature's breast, so that Nature also appears to enjoy ‘the 
-calmness of night. 


A S Ye ‘stars ! which are the “poetry, ete.—The lovely, ‘stars 
r ‘shining in the heavens are just as much capable of im- 
pressing our minds with their loveliness as some fine piece 

of poem. 


If your bright leaves etc.—The subject of ‘this stanzas" -< 
| is the supposed relation that there is' between the stars and, , < 
‘human destiny. Se 
( 3 Tis to be forgiven.“ We may be ‘pardoned ‘if we 

Í allow onr ambition to carry us in fancy to a fellowship with 
those heavenly bodies.” s 


And create in us, etc.—Although the stars are so far 
away from us yeb we recognise such an intimate connec- 
tion between them and ourselves that we assign to them 
all. those things which we ‘consider to be beyond, our 


a». ‘control. Thus fortune, fame and power, are. often spoken „of 
a as influenced by the stars under “which, the fortunate, the 


famous and the powerful are born. Cf. the phrase “horn 
under a lucky star.” : A 


© night and storm, etc. —Night and storm: and dark- 

ness are capable, says the author, of producing, upon, the 

‘mind just as much strong and yet delightful ` impression -a3 
the dark and yet lovely eyes of a woman. Stor 


Rattling crags. The crags resounding with ‘the Tate 
tling sound of the ‘thunder. Among is a ‘preposition 
„governing * crags. VATE 3554 

|, Not from gue cloud, ete. =The-thunderclap is ‘not con- 
; _-fined to a, solitary cloud); its echoesiare heard, and, repeated 
+ from ail,the mountains; ai boqep smsi i7 


i pen OF 


vessel Misty shroud,--The- snow-covered tops. sect idee 
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Most glorious night.—Observe the delight of Byron in 
the, grand, almost, tumultuous, aspect. of nature:’ The 
raging storm produces in the mind of the poeta. corres- 
ponding tumult, and he, thereforer, says that,such a night 
_ 38 not for. slumber, meaning, thereby, he; will, not,, goi, to: 
a Dod. Mion me peta! sioddd, dard -haia q- 

A portion f the tempest, ete—Notice how ‘the: poet: 

wants to be a portion of the tempest. ‘‘The-storm described 
"in these stanzas refers to the thunderstorm, Which . occurred 
on the 13th of June 1816. Says Byron: ‘.1..haye.seen, 
among’ the Acroceraunian, mountains, of Chimari several, 


aM 
i i$: 


more terrible but not more beautiful.” Athi 

A phosphoric sea.—A bright sea, the ‘brightness being 

a Caused. by the existence{ of innumerable phosphorescent 
animalcule. in, We SANRA wy toe. aia 

ae And, now the glee, etc.—Spéaking. of this passage Sir 

| Walter ‘Scott in an dition of Lord Byron’s collected works 
TOA Amis ere sesaat r ai 0 r Í tp 

says: This 38 one of the: most’ beautiful passages of the 


eee! ae 


_ here described in verse'almost as- vivid as its lightnings. 
: The live thunder ‘ leaping among the rattling crags fhe 
‘voice. of mountains, as if shouting. to each other—tke plash- 
“Ing. of big rain—the gleaming of :the wide: lake,. lighted 

~ likea phosphoric sea,— present a picture of: sublime: terror, 
yet—of enjoyment,. often attempted, but never’ so...well, 

_ certainly never brought out in poetry.” pas 


the mountains. 


F “The swift Rhone, ox the: 
the mountains through which’: 
to lovers who have parted in 


poet: beautifully: Compares: 
thei river' cleaves its“ way 
hate, and’ who, though: 


borken-hearted, can. never. .more. hope. to ‘meet.i;, Mining : 


x 


Slit ts 


ie “The ‘fierce and far delight” of a thunderstorm’ is- 


mirth—The joyous: revelry, .ag.-it were: of” 


Ea 


i $ 4 7 A 
| Digitized b S 
2 dep ths. the Atya Samal Ti caps once oe 
“into thedepth! of the river. * 


“hich! tlius “etch “other vartel, n { 
ghWarted each other, because, ofthe: a Rais heyo rêna. 
a ~‘tertainet., The existence, nf hatred: prevented ther agul 

‘from coming in, contact with each other. ei as 


Loye, was ih». very, voot; ziete. They loved a ‘other 
: ‘at first; but: love ‘gave way. to hatred and. thus | blasted” 
i their lives: -When love: expired, ' the ‘friends: broken- 
’ hearted as they were, ‘ined a ee liie bf me pie 

_ souls néver ab peace. -45i 


i h The mightiest of'the:shorhi=- sth womning i is “ne stn m 
i juzaged there most furiduisly. as Ie, i ¢ 


For lieve. not one, Tub “nes ee. Notice bate Vivid: 
' description of ‘these lines., The author speaks . of the 
_ storm as. being waged by. many who ail cast around them 
flashing thunderbolts. ; Bie 

Of all the. land, elc- —The ee ‘in. agile. English 
is: “ the lightning. flashed. most vividly, in the: clefts of 
“the hills” Lhe. poet, further imagines that he..fvho 
hurled the ashes of lightning: in those ~ clefts which were 
caused by the desolating. worki of. Nature, -understood full 
* wellethat any objects lying concealed i in those clefts. would 

. feel the destructive, influence, of the lightning, flashes: | 


A soul. —His own eoul w hich ar thej me of ‘the icle- 
{ ments.. 


The far roll FY Your, ater ting voices. The aistänè 
of the receding’ thunder. | Kroll. ‘Improperly. $ 
<é knell * the stroke“ of bell.’ ‘The’ poet impli si} 

watchfulness spoken of above is by the storm's dices: pe 
Aaa Uy Į rest:—In Byron's journal kept. f for his ‘sister. „occur“ 
“ these words: “ In the weather, for this. tour, of, thirteen 


voice 
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` “days, I have been very fortunate —fortunate in &.. çm- 
‘panion— fortunate in our prospects, and exempt from even 
the little-petty accidents and delays which ‘often render 
journeys in a less wild country disappointing. I was dis- 
posed to be: pleased. I am a lover of Nature, and san 
admirer of beanty. I can bear fatigue and weléome 
privation. and have séen some of the noblest views’ in the 
world. But in all this,—the recollection of bitternéss, 
and more specially of recent and more home desolation 
which must accompany meithrough life, has preyed ‘upon 
me here; and neither the music of the shepherd, ‘the 
crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the mountain 
the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud have for one moment 
lightened the weight upon'my heart, nor enabled me to 
lose my own wretched identity, in the mijesty, and the 
Power and the glory, around, above, and beneath me.” 

, Are ye like those, etc,—Is the elemental war as never- 
ending as the bitter turmoil of the human breast ? ‘Or, 
does it, like an eagle, find rest at Jast somewhere ? 

Could T embody and unbosom. ete —? If I could’ on- 
dense my entire mind and moral nature into one word, 
even were that word a flash or bolt.” T 
Voiceless thou sht. —A thought which can find no ex- 
pression in worls. Just as a sword sheathed can? seë, no 
hight, S80 my thoughts, confined as they are in my bréast 
can find Qo outward expression, z 
; The morn.—Observe how “ morning” js personified 
t e, spoken of as a lovely. girl, with breath all | incense 
(Sweet- breathing), with blooming red cheeks and with? her 
playfully scorning manner driving away the black clouds 
of the night, cela 
hiring ag if earth contained, etr.—The re tien of morn 
Tor, dni she lives and 18.NOb Wholly dead’ vad buriéd, ia 
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We may resume the march, ete. =Morñiig plows into, 


.“. e, introduces, the full day dnd wén resume their ‘pilprim- 
age of life. 


Nor pass by much, ete.—The poet means to say that 
‘there are things in the neighbourhood which, if pondered 
properly, will atford much food for meditation. 


- NAPOLEON'S FAREWELI.. 

This poem, written in 1816, is included in Byron's 
Occasional Pieces. This piece is a translation’ “from the 
French.’ The scansion is as follows :— 

Farewéll | to the land | where the glóom | of my-glér} y 
_Arédse | and o’ershé | ‘dowed the earth | with her name f 


She (a) | bán | dons me nów | but the page | of her stér-{ y- 


Notice the double rhymes ‘story’ and ‘ glory,” 

The gloom of her glory, ete —Napoleon's glory is ‘com- 
pared to a darkness overshadowing the earth. Byron's 
estimate of Napoleon will be clearly, understood by à ‘study 
of his ode to Napoleon; in this ode Byron calls the Sretich 
Emperor an “ill-minded man,” “ desolator. ” 
|: The page of her’ storu, ete.—The career of Napoleon 
forms a pate of French’ history. According to some His- 
torians Napoleon’s career is the ‘brightest, while according 


~ to some others it is the worst. Some represeiit him as, the 


greatest general that the earth has ever seen, while others 
paint him as a mere adventurer who was carried away 


„absolutely by an ambition to rise. . And: su: the author 
‘says the history of, France during: the age of Napoleon 
js the history of the French Emperor © himself; whether 


r 


- -thatihistory, present a, pige of glory or:a pagerofs sad failure. 


“When the meteor ‘af conquest, ‘etc. =Conqtest is gbm- 
pared to a dazzling light flitting from pont tò ‘point. 
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ust as ancient navigators guided their ship by observing 
the position. of, 4 fixed, star, in heaven,.. so Napoleon guided 
‘i his:career by a, reference?ito a, ‘bright. ‘Shooting star,” He 
“fell only becanse he was allured’ too far by thé iidesive: to 
conquer. |. ee ae To ON 
A When “thy, diadém,. etc.— Napoleon «was; crowned 
~ Emperor of Erance;in 1801. , :Napoleon-means to ‘say -that 
the brightest period in:the history of ¿France was during 
the time when he ‘was the Emperor of the French, ; 
But thy weaknéss;: ete. —Thé: fall of ‘France and ` the 
~ i decay of its glory ‘are attributed tothe inherent: weakness 
of the country which’ not«‘even’ the endeavours "of: ‘the 
» Emperor.could lift up froin its degraded conditio. » Rear 
“Lhe veteran hear'ts—Napoleon’s ‘soldiers~-The faimous 
>’ Imperial “giiard. | The ‘interjection Uh, followed’ bythe 
x preposition fór, expresses wish. : If these.soldiers had lived, 
A . then the, French, banner had. still soared. in, victory.” 
~ Lhe storm refers to the various “wars which Napoleon had. 
q to wage with, the European ‘powers. ‘The battles were won, 
a but only at. the cost of these experienced soldiers, ... .. 
The lugle—The flag of France. ‘The Eagle: is..sup- 
ıı Posedto. be able’ to look at the sun: “without having its 
eyesight blasted by. the brilliant lustre of the sun., The 
„meaning of the lines is, clear, The’ death’ of the veterans 
- Meant the death of the French power. If they, had lived, . 
_ France would have continued victorious, o È 
i Sn EI i He et CRUE, ete, ‘The. -violet was: the symbol 
y i e #rench/ Empire. ‘The: poet means to.'say «that 
af u though the violet is withered, it may grow, Up’ again; the 
+) Empire now:broken. up ‘may once! more be built. ©... 
+o “bhere are links, eto:—'The chain thathas; bound’ them 
oe the people may once. more cometo enjoy 
AE iri A f tart! surili: 3 s , : A 
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É The, chief “of thy, choice. —Readers of, history, should 
“know that Napoleon’ was “chosen or elected? first. as ‘Consul, 
ANOS ag King, and; Jastly a s Emperor of the’ French. ee 


¥ THE: “DESTRUCTION ‘OF SENWACHERIB, 

‘This poem is based upon, IL Kings, XIX. , “Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, Was a, ‘powerful, moni arin He had 
“giibailed’ Palestine. but the king of, the. country,, Hezekiah, 
“having: revolted against the “Assyrian king, ‘claimed the 
protection ` of ‘Egy pt: | ‘Sennacherib ‘thereupon . sent” to 
Hezekiah a threatening letter. in which he asked the litter 


e) not to: allow’ himself’ to be deceived: by. ‘Göd. Hezekiah. 
read the léetter‘and Went up into the house of. ‘the Lord’. 


ong spread it before the Lord” He then “prayed to God 

‘deliver’ him’ from’ ‘the hands öf Sennacherib. God 
yet Shed ‘to. his pega and Sent, an, fae who slew. ‘the. 
`| Assyrians. ee A ia i å 

The metre is * anapeesti¢: 

The Tau | rian .came , ‘dówn i like., „the, wolf et on ne 
fa, í aids 


niari 


1) PSPUAE 


poi ie Rom 2 git ay of about ‘500. 


or 600, men. ere, used in the sense of a ed of. 


“warriors 7l Ded EN re 4 
i Shen? inet, io : - iy nih 
Galilee. —A lake,in ‘Palestine. | bia" 
Like, the leaves, "te. 'The vast host. ‘which consisted 
“of 185, 00; men lay", before the. city in the evening 5 jn 
„the moming ‘they were all ‘found dead. . 

For the ‘Angel of “Heath, etc.—* And it came to “Bass 


“that might. “that the ai ngel | ‘of the’ Lord went out. ‘and, 


5 y ag 
su ii 


smote in’ the ‘camp of the ; “Assyrians , an’ candied r, 


score | and ‘five eisa and, when, they. arose ‘early ~ 
the, morning, , beho d they’ Awere’ “all: dend ai “IU l Kings 


Pis AE Iiei, E A A ia 
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Pride—Mettle. The horse, being dead, the breath 
of his pride did not pass through his nostrils. somite 
Kocx beating surf—The waves dashing against the 
Tock. fete r 
Distorted.——Veformed and tigly. re itt 
d Ashur,—Assyria was also known as Asshur, a Barme | 
‘derived from Asshur, the son of Shem, who, m the pater 
‘time of the monarchy, came to be worshipped ‘as ‘their | 
hief god by the Assyrians. ` ET 
. Kaal.: Strictly sper kitiy Baal was the god ‘of the 
Phoenicians ; here, however, the poet used the word’ to 
signify the god of the Assyrians, ieee 
Gentile —FErom the Hebrew ‘word géyim, signifying | 
the nations, the sitrrounding nations, foreigners as 
opposed to Israel. It wasa name given by the ‘Jews to 
those that did not belong to any of the twelve Jéwish 
tribes. 


Onsmote.—Strictly ‘unsinitten’ The Assyrian, army 


perished ; but its destruction was not caused by ‘hitman 
agency ; it was not smitten.down with the sword. 
Bee ALERT OO eer 
The stanzas quoted give a description ‘of ‘the prepa- 
|» rations for the famous battle of Waterloo fought on ‘the 
fJ" 16th of June 1815 between’ Napoleon and the Duke of 
Wellington. They. océur in the Third Canto of Chile 
Harolil’s Pilgrimage. Speaking of this description, Lord 
Jeffrey says : “ There: cat be no more remarkable “proof 
of the greatness of Lord Byron’s genius ‘than ‘the’ spirit 
and interest he. has cpntrived to communicate: to , his 
piciure of the often drawn pand ‘difficult, setne ‘of “the 
», breaking up from Brussels Before ‘the great "battle. It 
38 a trite remark ‘that poets generally’ fail in the ire- 
presentation of great events Where the “interest ig rècénb 
and the particulars are consequently clearly “and tom- 
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monly known. It required some courage fo venture om 
a theme beset with so many dangers and deformed with 
the wrecks of so. many former adventures, See, however, 
with what easy strength he enters tpn it and with how, 
miich grace he gradually finds his way back te his own 
peculiar vein of sentiment and diction !” 

The metre is that of‘ A Storm.’ 

An, Empire's dust.—The Frenca Empire was crushed 
at the battle of Waterloo, Says Keene: “One of the: 
poet's most justly famous passages. Less than a twelve 
month had passed since the French Empire, established | 
by Napoleon, Bonaparte, had ‘been destroyed at the bat- 
tle.of, Waterloo, a famous field: nenr, Brussels, the capital | 
of Belgium. ‘ : 

Sepulchred.—Buried. The warriors, who in their 
military ardour and their ambition, upset, like a terrible 
earthquake, the established. order of things in. Europe, 
lie bnried there. 

Colloxsal bust.—A huge bust. perhaps, -of the victor 
to commemorate his splendid achievements. The word 
< colossal’ comes from colossus, a huge statue of Apollo at 
Rhodes. 

‘Nor column troplied, ete. —A, mighty monument to 
mark out the spot of victory: 

Thug Ut it he, —The poet saya that the; spot. docs, not 
require any; monyments., The rgadar „should remember, 
thata monjiment has, sivee, been, erected. 

Red rain.—The heavy bloodshed: < >70 : 

King making vretory.— The victory -of Waterloo ` was | 
followed) bythe’ restoration of- Louis XVIITias, King of | 
Frap 2, “Orther: mo archa,“ t0, owed the: security OF Ris =e 
their thrones:to: his (Napoleon's) overthrow: lab Waterloo." 


r 
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= “There was sound of revelry, ete,—On the 1dth of Jane; 
“the, Duchess ef Richmond gave a. ball, at , Brussels..».,‘* The; 
i popular ettot of the Duke of Wellington having been, igum- 
prised, on the eve of the battle jof Waterloo, ,,ataball given, 
by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels, was first, .corrected, 
on authority if the History of: Napoleon; Bonaparte, which ` 
forms a portion of the“ Family. Library,”” ‘The Duke’ had 
` received intelligence» of “Napoleon’s - decisive apetations, 
and it was intended torpat offithe ' ball but, ôn reflection, | 
it seemed highly important that the péople’ of Brussels 
- should- be -kep§ in: ighorancelasito ‘the course” of ‘events, |‘! 
| *, and the: Duke, not ‘only :desired*:that the ball should | 
proceed, but’ the gencral officers “received! his ‘commands’ | 
to appear at it, each taking care tò quit the apartment: as | | 
J 


Ñ 
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quietly as, possible at. ten: o'clock, and, proceed \'to „Join 
; his respective division en POUL uol raa PEE TO 
Her beauty and her ehivialry:—Abstiact for the'con- Bm 
creto. “ Beautiful women and brave soldiers Gf} nd an X 
+“ Wave, Munich, all .thy. banners [wàvė, teddie Lio) E 
ies _And’charge. wigh, all,,thiy: chivalry.” Campbell sii, oo i 
+ Voluptuous -Swell.—Notes...of.. music: contwibuting...to, , 
sensual pleasure. S tainak 
3 Soft eyes looked, love,, etc.—The- eyes, under thein- 
fluence’ of the! voluptuous swell of the MUSIC y looked” 
dovingly at each other. Spoke again—Responded, pee 
-Did you hot heat itt Thre poet imagines: ne of \ the. 
party asking this question! “Miothet tépliew’ that “thaw ~ U 


deep sound is made eliftier "bythe Wind or by" the "art r 


mA pri 


Ker au 


o 


. passing over the stone-pived streets: of Brusgéls, miu. v4 
=  Unconfined.—Unréstrained; unlimited... 4, Taa 
7 1u Noisleep tilli morni etei —4Bhe: young; pledsure!loving! it 
= as they were, meant tovspend tthe, happy. :hoursi öf. nights’! 
E nthe dancezsoithatiallithoughtrofsleép; hadu tobe idad i 
missed, Glowing—Brigt t with happiness, ‘dass 


helen F 
: ae geet 
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hipe By “Wellington's” ordérs thé "British ‘Generals’ lefo y 
the Ballroom about 10 o'clock “and” each’ proceeded. to Je 
join. his division ,on the}road: to: Quatre Bras, a willage! on 


“the, way. to, Charleroi; whéree the French:were known ‘to | 


be advancing. Lhe Duke ‘himself stayed: to- supper, and | 
it is related by. one! who was’ present that he asked: for i 
a map of Belginm, and having looked, at it attentively, 
pointed” ont, Waterloo. as ‘the; place, where, the decisive; : 
"He hada meeting with Blucher 


patible would be fought. 
on the 16th near Ligny, when .the,,pian, of, concentration 
was atranged.— Keone]. eres a S Re: 
i Window's riche’ niche or recess of a window.: | 
458 runswick's fated chieftdin.—Lhe Duke, ot ‘Brunswick » 
wasin command, of, aljGerman , detachment. He fell ab. 
Quatre Bras dn the 16th. of; Jine 1815: Hence * fated.’ i 17 
i Lhe first amidst; ete Heu was tha. 18, the. first to: 
catch the distant rumbling, sound, of; the cannon, in, that 


! 1 


; Says 
ME his 


With; | fear. whispered. lowi. ST 


1 
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narratives ; but here may well be a 
Johnson that * where truth is sufficie 
NUS Sere truth as suffic 


vh nt to fill the mind,, 
fichon; is worse than useless.” ' i 


Ah ! then. and there was, etc.—This 
the hurried departure of the officers’ for 


It also contains an account of the separ. 
from friends. 


Lremblings of distress.—Vhe painful separation of 
friends from Iriends filled the heart with, much trembling 
solicitude, 

Such as press the life—Yhese sudde 
really heart-rending: their nature, 

Choking sighs, etc.—In that hour of 
were natural, for all knew that they might 
again on earth. Tho poet very briefl 
viction that they migh 
earth as “sighs whic} 


Mutual eyes — 


Sfanza describes 
the battle-field. 
ation of friends 


n partings were 


parting sighs. 

never meet 
y describes this con- 
t never more see each other on 
h might never be repeated.” 


“Looks of reciprocal affection,” 
_ And there wa, mounting, 
the description, viyj 


The: collected body of men. 


j Ar proceeding along the “st ny: 
street % with a clattering cart eee of ge 

é eile thronyed the citizens, letc-—This. line expresses): 
the pante of the inhabitants ; of Br 
strug 


; ; ussels, Some were. ; 
k dumb. with terror, ‘while others: with J; 


come,” i : i : 

cal a Cdmeronia gathering: piece 
so are fromthe Highland, clan; of th 
ehj "WAS the Lord ot ochieh, : 


e. Camerons whose: ; ; 


af 
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The war-note—The war-cry. The Highlanders, like 
all semi-barbarous tribes, shouted their pibroch or war-cry 
before closing in battle with the enemy. 


_, Albyn—A name given to the Northern part of Scot- 
land, The word is another form of Albion. Cp. 


“Weep, Albyn! to death and captivity led.” CAMPBELL 


Saxon foes.—The Highlanders of Scotland made, dur- 
ing the unsettled state of the country, constant raids “upon 
the Lowlands which are inhabited by the Saxons. 6 


Noon of night—Midnight. Pibroch—A wild irregular 
species of music played by the Highlanders upon their bag- 
pipes ; the object of this music is to rouse the spirit of the 
warriors on the field of battle. 


; Mountain-pipes—The bag-pipes so peculiar to the 
Highlanders of Scotland. j 
But with the breath which fills, etc —The war-note 
stirs the heart of the soldiers of the regiment raised by Sir 
Allan Cameron with their innate daring and brings to their 
minds the glorious deeds of their ancestors ;so that, as they 
listen to it, their ears, as it were, ring with the fames of 
Evan Cameron and Donald Cameron. van and Donald 
were two celebrated chiefs of the clan ; the former dying on, 
the battle-field of Killicrankie ;and the latter, his grandson, 
known as the “gentle Lochiel,” took up the cause of the 
Young Pretender in 1745. : 


Ardennes—The wood of Soignies is supposed to be 
a remnant of the forest of Ardennes, In fact, the forest ~ 
of Ardennes is situated some 50 miles from the scene, 
but Lord Byron used “ Ardennes” for “ Soignies” because, 
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F the name 
as he says, “I have ventured to adopt 
<onnected Ywith nobler associations than those of mere 
slaughter.” The reader should know that Shakespeare has 
immortalized Ardennes in his “ As You Like It. 


Tear-drops.—Drops of dew, poetically supposed to be 
the teara shed by nature over the “unreturning brave. 


When the fiery mass, ete. —When this body of warriors 
now advancing on the foe,—their hearts stirred with 
valour and burning with high hopes of victory,—sball lie 
cold and low, then, says the poet, the grass that is now 
trodden underneath their feet shall once more grow above 
them in the next spring. Observe that ‘which’ in the 
sixth line is absolute. 


Last noon beheld them, ete.—“ Childe Harold, though 
he shuns to celebrate the victory of Waterloo, gives us 
here a most beautiful description of the evening which 
preceded the battle of Quatre Bras, the alarm which 
called out the troops, and the hurry and confusion which 
preceded their march. I am not sure that any verses in our 
fangnage surpass, m vigour and in fecling, this most beauti- 
fal description.” —Sir WALTER Scorr. 


The day battle's magnificently stern array.—The reader 
should bear in mind that this was not the battle of Waterloo 
which was fought on the 18th of June. It was the battle 
of Quatre Bras fought on the 16th—the day following the 
night of the ball at Brussels, 


Other clay.—The dead bodies of warriors and steeds. 


In one red burial blent—All heaped together in the same 
a graves ; red, because of the wounds. : 


We THE RHINELAND. Ste 


os ae Roa He 
ne These verses, addressed to his sister, Mrs. Leigh, were 
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written on the banks of the Rhine. They are composed im 
iambic tetrameter. 


The cást | led crágs | of Dra | chenféls | 


Drachenfels—Lit.‘ The Dragon’s Rock.’ is the highest 
summit of the Siebengebirge—the Seven Mountains. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Rhine. A castle, now in 
ruins, once stood on the peak of Drachenfels. 


The banks which bear the vine.—On either side of the 
Rhine there are extensive vineyards. Rhineland is noted 
for the Rhenish or Rhine wine. 


And scattered cities, ete—The number of castles and 
cities along the course of the Rhine on both sides is very 
great, and their situations remarkably. beautiful. 


Phou—Lord Byron’s sister. 
Early flowers—Early flowers of spring, that is.. 
Feudal-towers—The castles of the feudal lords, 


These castles, says the poet, peep through the green foliage 
that clothe the sides of the hills. ; . 


Vintage bowers—Vineyards. 


Z send the lilies, ete.—* Apparently suggested by Ben. 
Jonson’s famous lines— -~ 3 ; : 


<J sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 

As giving thom a hope that there ~ 
They would not withered be.’ ”? 


Nobly—Proudly. s ae 


Disclose some fresher beauty.—Every thing, as the eye 


falls in turn upon the objects around, discloses a new beauty. { 
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The haughtiest breast, etc.—The proudest man whom 
nothing can delight may find enough here to give bim 
pleasure; so that he may make up his mind to live here 
‘always quite delighted with the objects around. 

Could thy dear eyes, etc.—The only thing which renders 
his’ happiness incomplete is the absence of his dear sister 
from his side. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


place, and the poet 
of his own imagina- 


__ The metre is anapaestic, ater . 
Nota drim | was heard | nota fi. neral note | 
h e are, however, iambic feet also in some of the 


er discharged | his fire | welt shot) ` 
le rhymes in the second and the fo 
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Sir John Moore was a celebrated British General, 
who, in August 1808, was sent to Portugal with orders to 
co-operate with the Spaniards against the French. He was 
a placed in command of an army consisting of 30,000 infantry 
and 5,000 cavalry. He advanced towards Salamanca, but 
finding that the French intended to surround him he 
retreated towards Portugal. A battle was fought near 
Corunna during this retreat. The British soldiers, animated 
by the example of Sir John Moore, fell upon the advancing 
foes and repulsed them with a heavy loss. The victory 


= was dearly bought, for the British General, Sir John, was 
Killed by a cannon ball and was buried on the field of 
battle. $ - 


At dead of night—In the depth of night, 
Darkly—Another form of “ darkling” in the dark. 


N By the struggling, ete—By the rays of the moor 
aa as they, were struggling through the gloom of night 
Ay and fog. . Martial cloak.—The uniform’ of the soldier. 


Narrow bed.—Grave. 


‘We far away on the billow, ete.—We shall ‘not! be 
near the spot to defend him against the light) words’and 
upbraidings of the stranger. ! EROE a 

Cold ashes.—Dead body. “ Ashes”. are the remains. 
of the dead body when burned.—Cp. : ages y: 
$ _ “Poor key-cold figure of'a holy king !. 


ee ; 
- ` If they let him sleep on.—If they’ 
him in/his grave 9 8 8 
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The field of his fame, ete-—The reader should 
remember that Sir John Moore received the death-wound 
at the hour of victory. 

A stone—A monument to commemorate his fame. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY (1792-1822). 


Shelley is known as the “poct of poets;” he is an extreme, 
almost an extravagant, specimen of the poetic character. 
He had a sensibility, almost unique, seemingly fitter for a 
planet of a different sort, or in more final condition, than 
ours, “ Of the poetry of reflection and tragic pathos Shelley 
has abundance; bus even. such. fanciful productions as 
The Sensitive Plant and. The Witch of Atlas are 
full of metaphysics, and would require a commentary of 
explanation.”—Lriaa Hunt. Mr. W. M. Rossetti in the 
“Moxon Edition” of Shelley’s works says: “The poetry 
of Shelley is in domain Supreme, and in beauty supreme. 
Us paramount quality is the ideal; through the husks of 
all things he penetrated into their soul, and saw this soul 
in the garb of beauty. It might have been said of Shelley 
as of his own skylark “And singing still dost Soar, and 
Soaring ever singest.” With elevation of meaning and splend- 
our and beauty of perception, he combined the most search- 
ing, the most inimitable loveliness of verse-music; and he 
stands at this day, and perhaps will always remain, the 


inevitable, to feel the Privilege and the delights 

I hts of enthu- 
siasm, The very soul rushes out tomar Shelley. 5 ! 
#2 unapproached poet, and embraces him as a dear poet.” 
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` in 
AUTUMN. a 
Observe the lyrical beauty of the poem. There is a 
strain of melancholy underlying it. Notice also the rhymes 
between the last and the middle syllable. This is known 
as “leonine verse.” The scheme of metre is as follows :— 
The warm | stinis | failing | the bleák | wind is | wailing | 
The káre | boughs are | sighing | the pale | fldwers are | dying | 
And the yéar | 
On the | eirth her | déath bed | ina | shréud of | leaves déad | 
Is ly | ing. = 


Is failing.—Is losing its warmth; the summer and 
spring are gone and winter is approaching ; hence the sun 
is growing less and less warm. Bleak.—Dreary, cold ap i 
chill. Cp. “ Entreat the north to make his bleak winds kiss 


my parched lips. ” 


Bare.—Deprived of leaves. In autumn, leaves fall- 
off. Pale.—Withered. 


On a shroud of leaves.—The dying year is imagined 
to be lying’ on the death-bed shrouded. with the pale: 
leaves of trees scattered on the carth. ; 


From November to May.—These are the winter, 
months and in the higher latitudes during these months — 
Nature puts on a gloomy garb. Justas the usual practice ? 
is to follow the bier of the dead in sad garments of mourning, 
so the author imagines that these months of winter will 
put on the saddest garment to follow the bier of the dead 
year, and will watch in grief by its sepulchre. a 


: Nipt worm —The ‘worm - whose -growth ‘or vigour is. — 

checked under the influence ‘ofthe cold season aes. 
“The thunder is knelling—The thunder is poetically —_ 

supposed to toll the knell of the parting year. s 
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The blithe swallows:—The swallow is a migratory bird 
‘hich makes its appearance in England in early spring, 
leaving the country as soon as the spring is over. 


Lizard.—The lizard is fond of basking in the hot sun, 
so that when the warmth of the sun is diminished ‘and the 
chill wind of autumn begins to blow, it goes to sleep in 
holes. 


Put on white; ete.—“White ” stands for snow ; “ black” 
for fog and “grey” for clouds. Snow and fog and clouds 
are,as the reader knows, the invariable accompaniments 
of winter. 


Light sisters—The months of spring. 
TO A SKYLARK. 


This poem is included in the pieces which Shelley wrote 
in 1820, Speaking of it, Leigh Hunt says: “ For sweetness, 
the Ode to a skylark is inferior only to Coleridge—in 
rapturous passion, to no man. It is like the bird it sings— 
enthusiastic, enchanting, profuse, continuous and alone— 
small, but filling the heavens. Notwithstanding Shakes- 
peare’s larks singing at ‘heaven’s gate,’ the longer effusion 


e Bird | thou né | ver wért | t 
eae That | from heaven i or néar | it 
Ey ‘heart 
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of the first foot is suppressed. There are three feet in 
each of these lines. The fifth line has six feet of iambics. 
That from heaven, etc.—Cp. fy oh} seg 


“ Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 3 
—Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 


Strains of unpremeditated art—Spontaneous music. 
‘The bird is supposed to flood the world with its spontaneous 
music. The blue deep.—-The sky. The lark sings. as ib 
continues to mount high. 


In the golden lightning, etc.—Before the sun rises, 
its rays shoot up, brightening the clouds that rest on 
the horizon, And the bird, like a spirit first released 
from the gross physical body, is supposed to float and 
run upon these bright clouds. “ Whose race is just begurn.— 
In this the idea of rapid flight is referred to. 


Melis.—Dissolves; and hence, “the gloaming of the 
evening. is spread around the flying bird.” pag 


Shrill delight—Joyous revelry. Just as a star 1s 
invisible in fhe broad light of the day, so is the bird unseen; 
we can only hear its joyous shrill notes. ahd 

Keen as are the arrows, ete.—The rays of the moon 
grow pale at the approach of the sun; so that when in 
the morning the sun rises, the light of the moon becomes 
dim; and then we can hardly see: it; we feel that: if: is 
in the sky. Similarly, we can hardly see the bird; we can, 
only feel its presence. x Bein S ee 

“All the earth and air, etc—The shrill’ notes of ‘the 
. skylark pervade the earth” and the air. The music of . 
the bird floods the earth, like the rays of the: moon shining 
through one solitary cloud. clic: he aa ah Ghee 


oa j 
ae ERR C F< 
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From rainbow clouds, etec.—The impression produced 
upon the mind by the sweet music of the skylark’s voice 
is much more lively than that produced by the bright 
colours of the rainbow. Observe the boldness of the com- 
parison; the bird is, like the rainbow cloud, imagined 
to shower upon the earth a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden, ete-—This and the following three 
stanzas contain the same idea in four different images, The 
bird is invisible like (1) the poet hidden in the ‘light of 
thought; (2) a high-born maiden hidden in her palace- 
tower, (3) the glow-worm hidden in a dell of dew, and 
(4) a rose embowered in its own green leaves, 


Hidden in the light of thought.—Absorbed in the 
glow of his inspiration. Unbidden.—Spontaneous, 


Lill the world, ete.—The use of the poet isto rouse 
men’s attention towards Truth—with all the inevitable 


hopes and fears of man, people generally heed not Truth 
until the poet Comes and shows them what Truth is, and 
thus opens their eyes to their hopes and fears, 


Love-laden—Laden or burdened with the passion of 
ove, 


Aerial hue.—tts graceful and beautiful light, 


Deflowered.—Wooed. Lit, the word deflower 
ravish. The winds arè said to woo the flowers and ravish 
them of their sweet fragrance. ; 


| Heavy-winged thieves —The warm Winds laden with 
the sweet. pepe. 


grow faint wi 
grow eavy-winged in consequence of their 
i Twinkling. — Bright with rain-drops, 
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Surpass —A transitive “verb governing ‘sounds, ’ 
{ ‘flowers,’ and the word ‘ all’ which is in apposition to: 
T the two words. f 
l 


\ _ Pants forth—Brea ths out. The sweetest songs are 

P those that are sung in the praise of love or wine; but in 

_ sublimity and in sweetness the music of the skylark sur- 
passes even those songs. 


j Hymeneal.—Pertaining to hymen or marriage. 


Triumphal chaunts.—Songs commemorating victories. 
Compared with the song of the skylark, * chorus hymeneal ’ 
and ‘ triumphal chaunts’ are empty things—things which 
appear to us to be wanting in some mysterious quality the 
presence of which is necessary for their completion. 


| 
& > Fountains.—Source. What ignorance of pain !—Man 
“7 cannot sing so sweetly because he is sadly conscious of 
wo * the ills of the earth. It may be, says the poet, that the 
bird is ignorant of pain, and hence its sweet music. : 


Joyance.—Happiness. Languor.—The feeling of las- 
a situde or listlessness which overtakes man when he has: 
had too much happiness. This sort of languor never over- | 
takes the bird; for its happiness, being clear and keen, differs 
from the happiness of man. 


Thou lovest, ete.—Too much of love causes satiety, 
and then love ceases to be the source of joy. The love of 
the bird knows no such satiety, and hence its ‘love never . 
turns into sadness. o EE 


a5 


Or could thy notes, et.—One reason why thy music’ 
 fows'like the clear transparent water is that thou canst ` 
with thy keen vision penetrate into the mysteries of death ~~ 
more than we human beings can. 
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We look before and after, etc—In this stanza the 
poet,enumerates the points.of difference’ between maniand 
the bird, Manlooks ‘béfore ‘and’ after, he ‘pizies for thingg | 
that do not exist ; his sincerest laughter is not. unmixed: 
with some pain, and his “ sweetest songs are those. that 
tell of saddest thought.” Not.so the bird; ‘he is gifted 
with a truer vision; he is ignorant of pain and 
therefore he can ‘sing songs fraught with feelings of a 
clear keen happiness. 


Measures of delightfulsound.—Sweet delightful poetr y. 


Harmonious madness. —Frenzy of harmony ; joyous 
revelry. : 


JOHN KEATS (1795-1821). 


_ The first thing that strikes one in the poetry of John 
Keatsis the quality of sensuousness. In fact, from what 
is known of J. Keats, it appears that he -was Wanting in 
character and self-control; he had nevertheless | some- 
thing in his nature without which he could never have 
iven the promise of being one of the vey greatest of 

nglish ets. “ John,” says ‘our poet’s brother. « was the 
very soul of ‘manliness and courage.” And Keats ‘trul 
remarks that he cared for, in fact, lived for, the best’ sort A 

py He has a yearning passion for the beautiful. To 
““ Beauty i i i i 
Yo ngs aor ay ia Mao 


But this is not all. A thing of beauty ay 
by 


is, to him, 


for ever... For this reason Mathew.. 
- virtue of his feeling for-beauty and of hi old: says tha 
~ “ital. connection of beauty with :truti 


CS Bais 


h; Keats. accomplished. 


‘Is perceptioniof the: 
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go much in poetry, that in one.of the two great modes: 
by which poetry interprets; in the faculty of naturalistic ” 
interpretation, in what we call natural magic, he ranks 
with Shakespeare.” For the faculty of moral interpretation, 
however, which we find in Shakespeare, Keats was not 
ripe. Hence his Endymion is a failure and his Hyperion 
fine things as it contains, is not a success. In his shorter 
pieces, however, he is perfect in_ moral interpretation as 
well as in that happy diction which goes to make more 
than half of poetic beauty. 


THE DOVE. 


This poem is noted for its simplicity and_ pathos. The 
scheme of metre is as follows :— f 
I bád |a dóve | and the swéet | dove diéd | ` 
The lines are generally of four feet; though there: 
are some lines of five feet, e. g-— i 
Why prét | ty thing | would yóu | not live | with mé | 


MEG MERRILIES. 


This is the picture of the forlorn life of a gipsy woman. 
The name Meg Merrilres occurs in Sir Walter Scott's Guy 
Mannering ; Keats’ Meg, however, is a different person. 

‘The poem is written in the familiar ballad metre. 

Old: Még | she wis | a gip | sy i “int 
, And live | upén | the méors | EESE 

The pause ab the Jabial letter ‘p’ supplies the place 

of the unaccented syllable in the last, foot. 


Meg.—An abbreviation of Margareti- - « es 
 Gipsy.—A ace of vagabonds’ who first made, their 
appearance in the European countries in the fourteenth” 


j i a 
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-century. The word gipsy or, more strictly, gypsy, is a 
corruption of, Egyptian, these people so called because 
‘they were believed to have penetrated into Europe from 


‘Egypt. It has, however, been now proved that they 


„belonged originally to India. 
Brown heath turf.—The heath covered ground. 


Her apples, etc.—Being poor she could‘hardly afford to 
buy apples; and hence she ate’ the black strawberries, as 
if they were apples to her. 


Family.—The hills and the larch trees formed her ` 


family. 


Margaret Queen.—Readers of English History must 
know how Margaret, the Queen of Henry VI, displayed 
the character of a heroine and virtually governed England 
during the War of the Roses. In 1455 she rescued her 
husband from the Earl of Warwick. She defeated Warwick 
at the second battle of St. Albans, 


Amazon.—The Amazons were a mythical tribe of 
female warriors who were so called. because they used to 
cut off their right breast (a + mazo) in order to be less 
encumbered in shooting arrows. ‘ 


INTRODUCTION TO “ ENDYMION.” 


The first line forms the key note of the poem. Why, it 
may be asked, do we cling to life; even when we know 
that it is full of ills? In spite of despair, of the want of 
noble natures, in spite of gloomy days, and— t 


“of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened 
Made for our Pe ? 5 rer a 


yes in spite of all these, if we do cling to life, ib is because 
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Ji beauty always keeps for us a quiet bower and a “ Sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. a 
And this beauty that is so perennial a source of joy to us 
ah is to be found in the objects of nature as well as in the 
creations of man. f : 
This poem is written in iambic pentameter. 


A thing | of bé | auty is a | joy | for é | ver 4 
lts lóve | lindss | inerdis | es it | will né | ver = | 
Observe that the unaccented syllable following the accent % 
in the last foot is for the purpose of introducing the double H 
rhyme. 3 ; 
A joy for ever.—A constant source of happiness. 
Tts loveliness imereases.—So far from decaying, its 
beauty increases, the more we look at it. oY 


Still.—Always. A thing of beauty will for ever keep 
cour minds free from all the worries and cares of life. It is, as 
it were, the source not only of joy, but also of quiet, so that 
‘under its influence we are protected from all earthly cares- 


A flowery band.—This tie which binds us to earth 
in spite of despair, etc., is the tie of beauty. Our hopes 
are unfulfilled, we know that there is a sad want of 
nobleness, we know that our days are darkened by bee 
and yet, if we cling to the earth, it is because every day — 
some object of beauty binds us to it. Gi et 

Inhuman dearth, ete—A want of nobleness makes the 
man unworthy of being called human, ‘The essential 
quality in the nature ‘of man is nobility ; so that ‘its absence 
will render him unworthy of the name of a human being. © 
—- Oer-darkened ways, etc. —The dark and gloomy ways of nA 
the world in which we are scarching for truth and happiness Poa 
f i sA gowo dice AR 


Era 
o 


AP) Sey Mee ho pte: 
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with the inevitable result that we do not get what we are 
so anxious for. The prefix ‘over’ has an intensive force. 


Moves away the pall, etc—Gives vigour and ani- 
mation to our dead spirits. Our soul is dead under the 
influence of these cares of life; but a thing of beauty 
sheds such a strong influence upon us that we are quick- 
ened once more to life. 


Sprouting.—An intransitive verb; here used as a 
transitive verb. The meaning is: “growing so as to- 
afford a shade to the sheep. ” 


Such are dafodils—The green fields on which the 
daffodils grow. 


Rich with a sprinkling, ete.—Covered with the beauti- 
ful musk-rose flowers. The idea that ‘sprinkling’ sug- 
gests is that the flowers are scattered over the brake. 


The grandeur of the doom, etc.—The reference is to 
Elysian fields of the ancient Greeks and Romans as 
well as to the hall of Odin—the Valhalla—of the Scan- 
dinavians. The grand pictures of the warriors living a 
life of perpetual bliss, in the Elysian fields or in the hall 
of Odin, as imagined by the ancient. poets of the world, 
form the source of constant pleasure to us. 


An endless fountain, etc.—These Stories, beautiful 


as they are, form an undying source of pure heavenly 
happiness. 


ON QUITTING SCHOOL FOR COLLEGE. 
This Sonnet describes the feelings that are present in 


a breast of a young boy when he is about to leave 
School with which his earliest recollections of life are 
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associated. Though fancy presents, to his eyes the pic- 
‘tures of future: joy, yet the mind gratefully dwells upon 
and fondly clings:to the parental scenes. ca 

John Keats, together with his brothers, was sent to® 
good school at Enfield kept by Mr. Clarke. It does not, 
however, appear that he received any College education 5 
for, on leaving school in 1810, he was apprenticed for five 
years to Mr. Hammond, a surgeon at Edmondton. 


The metre is iambic pentameter— 


Ta _ Farewéll | parén | tal scénes | á sád | farewell, 
re To yóu | my {grate | ful heart | still find | ly clings. 


| Though fluttering round, ete.—Though fancy présents 
to my eyes the picture of future joy. i 


. Free from every stain.—In my: boyish 
before my mind had been corrupted by the 


innocence 
sins of the 


k world. DNS 

io F J heard of guilt, ete.—As I heard the stories of crimes 

fh ~ T wondered, in’ my ignorance of the world’s ways, how 

‘| ma could be so wicked. j Ba og ate 

He. Where oft my simple lays.—Keats, when a school boy, 
took to verse making. rd 


- Lingering—Unvillingly- ie : 
; Torn by early sorrow.—This refers to the death of- 
Keats's father. Keats lost his father when he was mmn 
“years old in 1804, My native seat—London, were K 
was born. ` idl yet Cee 
N FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAP! 

sapman, an English poet and dramatist, of 

om 


ublished a translation © 


Dr. 
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‘This Sonnet of Keats, written’ on: his, first, looking- into - 


Chapman's Homer, is; says Leigh, Hunt, “ epical in! ,the 
splendour and dignity of its.images, and terminating with 


‘the noblest Greek’ simplicity.” 
The metre is iambic pentameter : 


Much hive | I tra | vell’d:in | the realm |) of góld | 
And min | y godd | ly states and king | doms seén | 
Much have T travelled, ete.—I have read much poetry 
and also many accounts of goodly'statés and' kingdoms, 


Western, Islands—The writings. of. western authors. 
Homer, as the reader knows, was a Greck, and Greece is in 
the south-east corner of Europe. With reference, therefore; 
fo Gréece, ‘other places of Europe: will be: Spoken of as 
belonging: to the west.’ , i SEUKE ; 


$ PA A god who, according to ancient “Greek 
mythology, presided over !science and arts, ` Bards,'says the 
poet, hold: these’ islands: in ‘fealty to Apollo; in othér 
words, I have read the writings Jof the poets of Westerm 
Europe. In fealty implies the idea of.the faithful adherence 


of a vassal to a superior of whom he holds his tands, 


Deep-browed.—Depth or perpendicilarity of the fore- 
head signifies great Intelluctual .. capacity. ‘The meaning of 


the lines. is suffictently clear; to, require any, explanation. 


< Inever felt the great influence of Homer in the realm of - 


poetry till I read the translation of his poems by Chapman?” 


Than felt, ‘Liherssome, et i ; 

? E eeaisome;ete.— Wihen, A, read Chapman's 
ration of Homer, I experienced almost the same Shae 
Meee ened rplensitegas is, felt; ibyithe astronomer who, 
: am ae ching the shéavens, sees ja (nd planet. coming’ to 
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Cortez—A Spanish adventurer of the sixteenth century- 
Cortez was the conqueror of: Mexico. Keats confounds 
Cortez with Balboa, the first white man who, with a number 


of followers, crossed the isthmus of Darian and saw the 
Pacific Ocean from the American coast: (1513). 


ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 


The first line of the poem may be regarded as its key- 
note. Between the grasshopper and the cricket, the poetry 


-of che earth is ever kept fresh, This. is» the’ lesson which 


Keats has to show by this, sonnet. 
The vorsification is iambic pentatneter— ži 
Tho pé [etry | of earth | is né.| ver dead | 


The poetry.—The song that touches the emotive faculty 
of man Is, somehow or other, always kept up. S - 


Cooling trees —Refreshing shade of trees which keep 


-the birds-cool against the hot sun. 1: 


He takes the lead, etc.—He i$ the leader, as “ib were, of 
all the singing choir of birds and insects that sing m the 


. summer. DAA 


When the frost has, cte— When the frost: has ‘begun to 


_ fall and all nature is silent under its damping influence. 


‘o Warmth—Animation. rA ; 
Fort seems to one, eto. —One. in. @ drowsy, condition may 


seem to think that the voice, of the cricket, sbrilling from 


> ‘the stoye, 1s; as it were, the voice, of the, grasshopper “singing: 
+ among the grassy HAWG. gf ovnar oth : h 


` i 5 
j wien 


Bai al ai AI 
The reader may “read ‘advantageously the: following. 
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sonnet of Leigh Hunt on the same subject :— 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, i 

When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; \ 

And you, warm little house-keeper, who class PY ae „í 

With those who think the candles come too soon, pe 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 

Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; b 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, | 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, P 
q 
t 


| 


Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, are strong, 
At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 

To ring in thoughtful ears his natural song— 

In doors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 


il 

A PICTURE. g” 

This is, indeed, a very fine description of morning. The i 

air is cool, Nature has not yet roused herself from her sleep; 1 
and the dew drops—the early sobbing of the 
glittering upon the buds. The clouds are pu 
there creeps ‘a little noiseless noise’ born, as it were, out 


morn—are still b 

Ir 

. . S 

ofthe sigh of silence; ‘and the shadows sleep motionless -°t 
$ I 

J 


re and white; 


Upon the’green ‘fields. Under this delightful influence of 
the time, the poet feels light-hearted and many visions of > 
pleasure start before his enraptured eyes. And then he— 


“Straightway began to pluck a posy 


; Of luxurious bright, milky, soft and TOBY? 
This peen 38 a masterpiece in the art of « word-painting. ” | 
ae metre is iambic pentameter: ; | 1 

T stødd | tiptóe | upén |a lit | tle hill | | 


The air was so ve stall, ete.—The ai 
calm that it could se shake off ies ar a 


rested on the sweet Buds. oe oe of dove that ; 
ich with modest pride, ete —A b i i 

this of the delicately ing shoe Spey pea 

lita anh en y tapering shoots of blossom-bearing 


£ 
; the reader may h 3 Pa € 
Ponsequence of the weight of the fi T AARE Geeta droop in . ae 
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Caught from the early sobbing, ete.—Poets are very 
_, fond of representing dew-drops as the tears of morn. 


A little noiseless noise, etc.—There was not even a - 
breath of wind; the shadows resting on the green were 
perfectly motionless, showing thus that there was no 
quivering of the leaves, and yet there was a faint sound im 
the foliage. This sound, says the poet, was not due to wind ; 
‘it was only the “sigh of silence "—a sound, namely, which 

=is the characteristic accompaniment of perfect silence. 


There was wide wand’ring, etc.—The prospectis wides 
so that the eye, eager to catch and feed upon the various 
Deautiful aspects of nature, may wander over an immense - 
range of different objects. lt may skim over the pure 
air of the horizon ; it may track the farthest limits of ib (t.e.x 
the horizon); it may picture to itself the quaint and curious 
bending of the seemingly interminable woodland alley; and, . 
“Jastly, it may guess where the bright and sprightly streamlet 

flows refreshing itself by ‘ bowery clefts’ and “leafy shelves.” 


Jaunty—Sptightly. 


hs 
S 


: D 
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SONNET. 


This sonnet gives a beautiful description of the country | 
and also of the impression which it produces upon the ^} 
mind of one ‘long in city.pent.’ The wavy grass, the blue, 
smokeless sky, the, notes ofthe nightingale, the bright’ 
clouds careering oyerhead—surely : these are objects which 
make the heart happy, 


‘The meter is iambic pentameter : 
' To éne | who hás | been lóng | in cí | ty pént | 
In city pent.cKeats was born in London and spent 
a considerable part of his life either there or in Edmondton. 


Open face of heaven—The unbounded sky.. To- 
breathe a prayer, etc.—Surely a prayer with the clear blue 
sky above is more comforting to thé soul than one breathed’ . 
im a pent-up room. ; 

_ Debonair—Elegant,, qualifying ‘tale’ in the following 


lije :— y 


eee: Tale of langiashment.—Tale of ‘unreturned love’ - | 
under which the lover pines. Such a tale, soft and- full | 
of languor as it will be, will be quite congenial to the 
surroundings in the midst of which it is read. | 
Philomel—Nightingale. Philomela was the daughter.) 
of Pandion, King of Athens. She was dishonoured by her 4 
brother-in-law, Tereus, and was subsequently metamorphosed» i 

by the gods into the nightingale, g ig 


: A : Bz 
Even like the passage, ete—Even like the silent fall | 
of an angel’s tears, 


THOMAS HOOD (1799-1845). i e 


- Hood was the master of “broad-ørin and equivoque” ~ 
He was, in the words of Mr. Austin De the Telightfal E 
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arodist, the irrepressible and irresistible Toker. dqepangetiy- 
Andrew. There was'1n him a genuine drollery and whim. 
; Bis worst work is seldom without some point ; itis better 
AN dy than the best of many others ; and with all its drawbacks» 
f 3p is at least'always pure. The predominant characteristics © 
of Hood’s genius are humorous fancies grafted upon melan- 


choly impressions. 


NOVEMBER. 


This is a. humorons description of winter. Observe 
how each line—in «fact each item of the characteristic ;, 
Features’ described —begins with the syllable“ No.’ i 
The metre is iambic ; the lines are of varying length,” 
some: being of bwo feet, some of three, some of four and 


‘some, again, of five. 


No sún‘): nọ il ‘ 
No ‘dis | tance Jook | ing 9) 
| tesies | for throw | ing thém | (tetrameler) 
ful ease | (pentameter) 


Yo cour 
No warmth | no cheer | fulné 
s hidden by clouds; and hence is 


No sun—Tthe sun i 

merally invisible in winter. For the foggy weather also 

here is no proper time of day. j eee 
No catthly view.—All prospects ar 

view in conseguente of the enveloping fog ; 

the blue sky 30 the d is invisible. 


istance 1 
_ No end to any row.—Any TOW, whether of trees Or 
of houses, cannot be seen 


from end to end in the mist. For. 
similar reasons the crescent moon moving 10 the sky can- 


not be seen. 

No recognition, ete —We cannot recognise in the fog 
the faces of even those with whom we are familiar, sad 
thence there is little need of our saluting them as we pass 


ghem by in’the street. 


Sey A k 


e hidden from the 
hence also 


t 
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No missing of the way. 
we don't come out at all 
are so few people who w 
they do not run the risk 
people ‘are not required t 
or idea of the way they a 


. Hence, says» the. poet there 
alk out in the: foggy weather that 
of missing the way. Hence, also, 
o keep in their-minds the ‘ notion” 
re going. 

No park—Park is a public ground in the vicinity of 
a town for the purpose of recreation. Ring—An enclosed 
area, generally circular in form, in which games and sports 
are performed. People in winter seldom frequent either 
parks or rings ; they love to spend their evening by the 
warm fireside, 


No afternoon gentility.—No afternoon visits, such as 
gentility requires. ; 


Feel—Sensation, Member—Member of the body. 
RUTH. 


The poem is written in iambic octosyllabic verse. Ií 
contains an ideal picture of a lovely country girl whom 
to see was to love. Hence— 


< Sure, I said, heav’n did not mean £ 
Where I reap thon shoulds’t but glean ; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come 


aro my harvest and my home.” 
_ Clasped—Embraced.’ The 
falling around her, as she sto 


to clasp her—the sweethea 
blushing checks 


the sun’s rays, 


Autumn flush—A 
Brown,—Her tanned or s 
in the midst of the ge 


golden rays of the SUIE. 
od there, are poetically imagined! 
rb of the sun. Similarly, her 
are spoken of as having been kissed by 


deep red tint, th 
un-burned face, 
nerally brown col 


at of A blush. : 
The deep blush. 
our of her face 
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is compared to the red poppy flower in a field overgrow: 
with corn. r 


Lashes —Her eyelashes formed, as it were, a EO 
over her eyes which, but: for those eyelashes, had beem 
irresistibly bright. ; 


Made her tressy forehead dim.—Shaded her forehead, ` 


, Stook.—A Northern English word, meaning a shock: 
of scorn. "i He 


MACAULAY (1800-1859.) Z 


In the opinion of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
“ Macaulay has a noble, clear, metallic note in his soul, and 
makes us ready by it for battle.” Hence, Macaulay’s Lays: 
are even to this so'very popular. It is true that certaire 
characteristic features which one discovers in his: prose are’ 
also to be found in‘his poems; there is, for instance, com- 
mon placeness of ideas as well as cheapness of sentiment: 
and imagery. In spite, however, of these defects, there: 
ean hardly be any doubt that Macaulay’s Lays have the ring: 
of ancient pallads—their clear resonance, and occasionally 
their hardness as well. F 

THE ARMADA. 


Readers of English History know very well how. im 
1588 Philip II of Spain sent against England the celebrated! 
Invincible’ Armada; how the patriotic feelings of the: 
English were roused ; and how, lastly, the Spanish fleet was’ 


dispersed partly in consequence of the stubborn fight shown 


by the English, both Protestant and Catholic, and partly 
in consequence, of a severe storm. Pes 


The ballad is written in iambic heptameter— 


praise, 


Atténd | all yé | who list | to heár | our nó | ble Eng | land's: 
aleli 
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Thrice.—This word has, an intensive force, meaning, 
‘very.’ 

The richest spoils of Mezxico.—Spain’s greatness in 
those days depended upon the wealth of Mexico, which the 
Spaniards had brought into their country. ‘The cruct 
oppression of the Incas forms one of the saddest pages of 
Spanish History of this age. Stoutest hearts— Bravest 
warriors. A 

Aurigny’s isle—Island situated in the English channel, 
Heaving-—Rising and falling, as ships do, when on the 
waves. ; 

Pinta.—A ship belonging to the Spanish fleet. Had 
Held her close in chase. —Had closely pursued her. -` i 


Beacon—A bright fire: burnt on some conspicuous. 
place to give: signal for the approach of the enemy-. 
Hdgecumbe's' -lofty hall.—The: Mansion: of Edgecumbe is, 
situated on one. side of Plymouth harbour. 


Fishing bark—Fishing smack, 


| Loose rein-and. bloody spur show ‘swift riding? Post— 
Courier. x 

Halberdiers—The halberd is an ancient military 
aeapon—ai kind of combination ofia spear and a battle axe. 
The halberdiers were the town officers attending upon the: 
Ahm In ppuan the Heoupate are still attended upon by. 
halberdiers; in England, however,’ vavelin-men have t r 
the place of the halberdiers. 4 ane taken 


~ Market cross.—A cross set upon on a market. Publi J 
proclamations were held on the market cross. Cp. Girne 


“ The things, indeed, you have articulate 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in churches,” 
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Her Grace.—Queen Elizabeth. 


Labouring wind.—The wind is said to be labouring,” 
because with diffculty ib can'wave the héavy flag on whiek.” 
were émblazoned the armorial bearings of England. ; > 


Lion of the sea.—The lion represents: the British and. 
the ‘lily’ the French power. . This was the design. upem 
the standard, the lion treading down the lily. 


Picard field,—The reference is to the battle of Crecy- 
fought on the 18th August, 1346, between Edward IE 
of England and ‘the French under Philip of Valois. iw- 
o- this battle the English obtained a great victory over the 
French, who were. assisted by the King of Bohemia and a 
large body of Genoese soldiers. ‘The eagle was the standard 
of the ancient Romans; and because the King ;of Bohemia 

` was Emperor Elect of the Holy Roman Empire, he is spoke + 
of as carrying Cæsars’ Hagle Shield. 


: Agincourt —The battle of Agincourt was ‘fought 
betiveen the English under their King Henry V and the 
a French on ‘the 25th October, 1415. Itis said that the i 

: French left. dead 92. barons, 1,500 knights and 8,008) — 
gentlemen of family. fa at 


~ The princely hunters—See above. The peet speaks — 
of the soldiers fighting with England as so many hunters 
chasing the lion. Tito! 


“Semper. Badem.—Ever fortunate—the motto of Quee: 
Elizabeth. 
Massy—Massive. 


Haughty scroll of gold.—The proud motto embroidered “on 
in golden thread. ee ae 
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From Eddystone,etc—The Eddystone Rocks are situated 
at about 14 miles S.. W. of Plymouth Harbour. Berwick- 
upon-Tweed on the north side of the Tweed is the 
northern limit of England. Lynn or King’s Lynn is æ 
seaport town in Norfolk. Milford, a seaport town in Wales, 
-county of Pembroke. The line, therefore, means ‘From 
North to South and from East to West. i 


War-flame—Beacon light, 


T StMLichael’s Mownt or StMichael’s Chair is a granite ' 
zock on the north-west side of Mount’s Bay, Cornwall. 


Beachy Wead.—The loftiest promontary on the south 
-eoast of England, county of Sussex. 


_ Lamar—A river flowing through Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. 


_ Mendip—A mineral range of hills in the county of 
Somerset. There are lead and calamine mines on the range. 


-Longleat—The seat of the Marquis of Bath, on the 
borders of Wiltshire. Longleat is a beautiful DaO, of 
the Elizabethan age Cranbourne—An ancient town of 
Dorsetshire. _At Cranbourne there are a mansion and a 
ehase belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


Stonehenge —In Wiltshire on the Salisb i 
ge ury Plain. 
The Stonehenge is a famous monument of antiquity i scholars 
suppose this monument to be the remains ofa Druid temple. 
The Stonehenge Consists of a number of immense stones | 
gran ja we ee with flat pieces partly connecting 
em at the top. Beaulienor Hxe—A parish n i 
Clifton Down—Near Bristol. p rà E e 


Whitehall Gate—The Palace of Whitehall, situated 
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in Westminster, was from 1530 to 1697, the residence of 
English sovereigns, ; 


Richmond Hill.—In Surrey on the south bank of the- 
Thames. Upon this eminence stood a royal palace, 


Wild alarwm.—Bells began to toll giving warning” 
of the approach of the enemy and asking the burghers to 


Prepare themselves for the défence of the city in case 
of an attack, 


Tower.—The ancient citadel ‘of London on the north 
bank of the Thames. It is the oldest part of the metro- 
polis. 


The thousand masts—The shipping in the port of: 
London. 


Farthest wards.—Remotest sections. 


Roaring street.—This is an example of what is knoww 
as the ‘transferred epithet.’ The meaning is ‘roaring 
Streams rushed down each street.’ 


Blackheath.—An open elevated common near Green- 


wich. _ i : 
Hampstead.—A town in Middlesex, four miles fron- ; 

mdon. Sa ae 

Peak—In Derbyshire. Darwen—In Lanarkshire, cm 


Malvern,—A range of hills in} Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire, ; iy | 
Wrekin—In Shropshire.. Crest of light—The beacon. ee 
; burning on the’summit of the hill. wey ape 
Fly's stately fane.—The: cathedral of Ely, the oldest 
part of which was built by! William ‘Rufus, ‘The, name of 


it. 
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“Ely is associated in the mind with the celebrated ballad— 


ofa 


© Merrily sang the monks within Ely 
© When Canute the King rodo thereby 5 


t kow me Knights the shore along 
And listen to these Monks song’.” 


Be'voir's lordly terraces. —Belvoir Castle, the seat 
af the Dake of Rutland, is situated in Leicestershire, near 
fSrantham. It is an ancient and noble mansion, Skidduw— 
Hills in Cumberland. Guuwnts embattled pile. — Lancaster 
Kastle, once belonging to the Duke of Lancaster, but 
mow, useil as the county jail.: | It is admired for its extent 
and the peculiar style of its architecture. ` 


HORATIUS: 


After the expulsion of the dynasty of the Tarquins, 
they took refuge with Lars Porsenna, King of the Etruscans. 
Bears .Porsena, in order, to restore the ‘Tarquins to the 
Woman throne, started with a large army., Fort. Janiculum 
Sai and the enemy was about to cuter the towa. when the 
Senate discovered the alvisibility of, demolishing the, A 
arise across the ‘Tibet, and then Horatius, the’ captain 
af the gate, volunteered. with two more to help hin, to-hold 
fhe foe in play; while, behind them, the act of demolition `` ` 
ould go on. The ballad describes the glorious, fight , 

_ af Horatius and his subsequent escape.. 


Macaulay supposes that the Lay was sung by a Roman 
Yard about a hundred" years lafter the events described 


. Sere dre, howev i 
Se oniar o But | the Csr | sula brow |wasisad/[ pow sioniw t 
And | the Con | suls spéech [| was lów | É 
$ 
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Consul—The Chief Roman Magistrate, invested with 
zegal authority for,one year. After the abolition of mon- : 
archy the Romans established,a republic, for. the manage- 
oxen of the affairs of the State, and elected one Consul, 
and subsequently two Consuls, invested with regal authority. 


Darklg—Sadly, gloomily. 


Rein ful odiis—Facing or fighting’ against an enemy 
éerribly ‘strong numerically; Odiis—Ineqidity, ew 


Ashes.—Remains ; the reference is to the Roman custont 
“af preserving the ashes of the dead relavivds in urns, (Much 
respect was paid to these ashes. 


Holy maidens.—The Vestal Virgins—six Virgin 
Tudies who constantly fed the. sacred fire. ‘burning in the 
femple of Vesta, the Roman goddess. of hearth, ‘Chis fire 
Ancas is snid to have brought from Troy. The Vestal 
Virgins were treated with great honour and ‘had important 
public privileges, ‘Their persons were inviolable. < 

Sewtus.=Tarquinius' Sextus; who having: ravished 
‘iucretia was the ciuse'of the'trouble; The deed of shame 
asthe outrage done ‘on Lucretia by: Sextus! - Tarquinius 
Sipurbus was on one occasion engaged in besieging Ardea - 
ale was accompanied: by his: sons, one sof whom, was the 
wicked Sextus... During. this siege of Ardea; Sextus, and 
‘his cousin Collatinus ,had a dispute about the virtue of 
dieit wives. They had nothing to do in ‘the’ field’ and so 
„gach mounted a horse’ to` visit his wife at home. They 
st came to Ronie and found that Sextus’s wife was giving 
æ splendid ‘banquet’ to her friends. Next, ‘they. went to: 
Callatia, there to find that Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus,. : 
was spinning amid her maids. The beauty ‘of Lucretia 
struck the evil heart of Sextus, and ‘a few days afterwards: 
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the stole away from camp late at night, and enter- 
@ng Lucretias chamber with a drawn sword ravished 
that virtuous girl As soon as Sextus departed Lu- 
eretia sent for her father and husband, ‘and telling them 
the whole story of the crime of Sextus, stabbed 
herself to death. Just at this time the cruel oppressive 
ways of the Tarquins had roused the Roman people to 
a height of fury. A decree was passed deposing the 
King and banishing him and his family from Rome. 
Soon afterwards the Republic was set up with Brutus as- 
the first Consul. 


Will’ hold the foe in play—Will, that is, offer a check 
tp the enemy. 


Strait path,—Narrow passage. 


Of Titian blood.—Herminius was a noble Roman of the 
ns or tribe of the Titians; similarly, Ramnian, of the 
gens of Ramnians. Quarrel—Cause. 


Then none was, etc.—The minstrel bewails the state 
of things in his day. In those good old days everybody 
4hought for the good of the Roman State; now, alas! there 
are different cliques, and each is eager to support the clique 
4o which he belongs, and is indifferent to the cause of the 
State, 

Zands.—Lands conquered from the enemies were, the 
bard says, fairly distributed among the Roman tribes. 

Pribune.—Lit., an officer connected with a tribe; and 
then a Roman Magistrate chosen by the people to protect.. 
them from the oppression of the nobles and to defend their 
sights against the encroachment ofthe Senate and the 
Consuls. Beard—Defy ; cp. Scott, Marmion— af 
+, &Dar'st thou then... ae 

To beard the lion in his deny” 
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Fathers.—Roman Senators; called ‘ Patres Conscripti’” 


As we was. cle —The more eager we are to fight with 
one another in the State. the less inclined do we become to 
fight against the common enemy of the State. 


-Came flushing back, ete-—As the army advanced 
their weapons canght and reflected back the rays of the 
noonday sun. 


A great shout of laughter.—They laughed at the fool- 
hardiness of the three Romans to offer resistance to _the 
hug? army advancing upon them. 


Annus and Seius and Preus were the three Tuseans 
who first attacked the Romans standing at the gate of 
the bridge Tifurnum.—A town in Umbria, near the source 
of the Tiber In the neighbourhood there are extensive 
vineyards. Jlur—called also Acthalia isa small island in 
the Tuscan sea, celebrated for its iron mines. The modern 
Elba. 


Sicken—Languish. 


Clusium.—One of the most powerful of the twelve 
cities of Kiruria. Lars Porsena had his palace at Clusium. 


a 
_ Cp. “Lars Porsena of Clusium. ”? 


Nequinum—An Umbrian city and castle. Pieus was 


the chief of Nequinum, a city which was tributary to : 


Etruria. 
Falerit.—A town in Etruria. 
The rover of the sea.—Pirate. 


Volsinum.—One of the twelve Etruscan cities; Cosa, 
i ds another city of Etruria. 


ae 


a} 
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Ostia,—A town at the mouth of the Mber; Aa ed 
the harbour of Rome. 

Campania,—A plain in Italy. Hinds.— Peasants. 

So.—A misprint for ‘no.’ 

The cry is Astur—The Etrurians shout out the name 
of Astur, he being considered by them to be the fittest person 
to win the way. Astur was the chief of Luna, an Etruscan 
town. 

A smile serene and high.—A& smile expressive of 
haughty contempt. #linching.—Shrinking back from the 
three Romans. ; 

The she-wolf’s litter—The allusion in the ‘she-wolf?’ is 
to the legendary story that Romulus and Remus were suckled 
by n she-wolf. Hence, the Romans, who are the descendants 
of Romulus, are spoken of as the she-wolf’s litter. 


Deftly.—Dexterously ; skilfully. 


Giant arms.—Gigantic branches. Augwr—A sooth- 
sayer. Jt. one who foretells future events by observing the 
flight of birds, etc. (Fr. L. avis, a bird.) 


And thrice and four times, etc.—The sword had passed 
through the body of Astur, so that Horatius could draw it 
aut only after implanting his feet upon Astur’s throat and 
tugging the sword hard three or four times. 


Lucumo. —A chieftain among the ancient Etruscans, 
ihe king being called Lars, 


Feel their heart sink—Were dejected, lost courage. 


< Now welcome, ete.—This was a highly ironical speech.. 
Boiling tide,—Furiously flowing river i 
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y would have crossed eto they were unwilling to 
leave him there alone fighting against fearful odds. 
Dam.—Embankment. Yellow fowm.—The waters of the 
Tiber are muddy and yellow, hence it was often, called 
Flavus Tiberis. 

Unbroken.—Untrained to rein and spur. Tawny 
mane.—The river is compared to an unbroken horse, and 


hence the waves covered with yellow foam are spoken of as 
the mane. 


Grace—Mercy. 


Craven-ranks.—The cowardly soldiers of the Tuscan 
army. Palatinws.—Once of the seven hills on which Rome 
is built. The word has given the word ‘palace’ to the 
English language. 


Harness—Armour. 


Parted lips—Express deep wonder and curiosity. Both 
friend and foe were anxiously waiting to see the end of the 
adventure. 


And fast his blood, vle—He was rapidly losing strength 
in consequence of the loss of blood. Spent.—Exhausted. — 


Raging flood.—Furiously careering river, 
Sacked—Plundered. 


‘Heaven, help ham,—‘ curse on him’—These tr 
exclamations show the difference in the natures of the ty 
Sextus—the wicked man—cries out ‘curse 
and Lars Porsena, struck with the gallantry of th 
foe, exclainis : ‘ May heaven bring him safe to the 


_ That was of public right—That belonged 
= and not to any individual particularly, Si 
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Comitinm.— The narrow or upper end of the Forum 
or market place ab: Rome. It was at the Cemitium that 
the Comitia curiata or the assembly of the patricians 
were held. 


Fo charge the Volscian home —The name of Horatius 
stirs a martial feeling in the breasts of the Romans, like 
the trumpet-blast moving them to attack the Volscians 
vigorously. 

Juno—A Roman goddess, the protector of the 
female sex. 


Algidis.—Mons Algidus, a range of monntains in 
Latium. The sides of these mountains are covered with 
forests. 

Oldest cask.—Wine cask is broached. Wines improve 
in taste by being old. 


Goolman.—The father of the family, Cp “Bnb know 
this that if the goodman of the house had known in what 
wateh the thief would come, he would have watched.” Matt. 


XXIV, 43. 
LONGFELLOW— (1807-1882). o 


Longfellow was an American poet and prose-writer. 
“ He has” in the words of one of his countrymen, 
“studied the principles of verbal melody and rendered 
himself master of the mysterious aftinities which exist 
between sound aud sense, word and thonght, feeling and 
expression. His tact in the use of language is probably 
the chief cause of his success. There is an aptitude, and 
gracefulness, and vivid beauty in many of his stanzas, 
which at «nce impress the memory and win ear and heart. 
Where is in the tune of his poetry little passion, but much 
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quiet earnestness His ideas and metaphors are often very” 
striking and poctical, but there is no affluence of imagery 
or wonderfu glow of emotion, such as take us captive in“ 
Byron or Shelley........- The spirit of Longfellow’s muse is 
altogether unexceptionable in moral point of view. He- 
illustrates the gentler theme of song, and pleads for justice, 
humanity and particularly the beautiful, with a poet's deep 
conviction of their eternal claims upon the instinctive 
recognition of the man.” 


THE SLAVES DREAM. 


This poem is included in a series of poems—the Poems 
of Slavery—published in the year 1838. The tender heart 
of Longfellow was touched at the sight of the cruel oppres- 
sion to which the slaves were subjected by their masters. 
The Slaves Dream presents a contrast between the- 
hard lot of the unfortunate man and the splendour of 
the scene to which, in his dream, the slave is transferred. 


The poem is written in ballad metre, a line of iambic 
fetrameter followed by an iambic trimeter— 
Boside | the ungáth | ered rice | he láy | 
His sic | kle in—his hánd | 
The unaathered rice. —We must understand that the” 
slave had fallen asleep while engaged in gathering the - 


sheaves of rice. 


In the mist of sleep.—tin his dream. ` 


The lordly Niger is a magnificent river in westerm 
Africa. 

Tinkling caravans.—The mules of the caravan had. 
small bells tied round their- necks; and hence, as they 
descended the mountain road, a tinkling sound was 
produced. 
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And then at furious speed.—This is another picture 
of his past life—his life of freedom. 


Flamingoes.—A variety of wading birds. They were 
pictured to his mind as flying before him like red-coloured 
flags. 


` Cafire.—A barbaric tribe of South Africa, called also 
Kaflirs. 


River-horse.—The hippopotamus which lives in lakes, 
rivers and estuaries of Africa, feeding on water plants, ete. 
Its flesh is highly valued by the Africans. 


The forests, with their myriad tongurs, ete—The roaring 
sound of forests, as the wind passed through the foliage, 
shouted of liberty,—proclaimed liberty to the unfortunate 
slave. 

He did not feel, ete.—He was dead and so he did not 
any more feel the scourging to which he was subjected by 
his cruel master. 

Death had illumined, ete.—In his dream he had been 
enjoying the plcasures of liberty; Death came and illu- 
minated his dream. by making his soul really free, His 
soul was unfettered and his body lav, where he was 

‘sleeping, like worn out fetters, broken and cast away. 


SONG. 


The lesson that this song teaches is that ‘ to stay at 
home is best.’ Those that wander are tossed about and 
beaten hither and thither by the wind of distress; they 
pine and languish for honje and know not what peaceful 
rest is. Like a bird wandering from its nest, they are 


in danger of falling a prey to the hawk of trouble and’ 
anxiety, ; 
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The lines are to be scanned in the following way :— 


= 
‘ul wy Stay sty | at héme | my héart | end rést | 
Ruy Home kéen | ing héarts | uw hey | piést | 

~~ For thése | that wan | de- they ) nów | not whére 


Are full | of tréu | ble and =] ' of care | 
To stay | at home | is b st { 

Fbr those that wander, ete—For those that wander do Ñ 
not know where, outside home, troubles and cares are. 3 
Home is peaceful ; outside it there are cares an) troubles ; z 
age put ib is uncertain where one who has wandered from 
= home may be ov ertaken by them. Hence it is, best to iM 
stay at home, for thereby one does not run the risk of | 
undergoing these troubles. 


And are baffled, ete.—They are overtaken and tossed 
to and fro by the winds of the wilderness of doubt. They 
are uncertain as to where troubles exist. And so in their 
incertitude they wander about hither and thither in their 
attempts to eschew troubles and to seek for happiness. 


O'er all that flatter, ete.—The bird that. rests in thee area 
nest does not run the risk of falling a prey to the hawk; 3 
but one who leaves the nest and flutters about in the 
sky may fall a prey to the hawk. Similarly, those who ar 
home-keeping do not run the danger of being exposed to 
troubles; but those that wander about run this danger. 


TER DAY IS DONE. 1a 


When tlie’ day is done, a sort of melancholy 
ossession of the mind of the poet and, ^in order’ to s 


Jays—lays that would dri 
day. ‘He is not then in a 
sic, for this only.reminds hi 
Po him the night: will be ,absolv 
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soul will drink deep of peace and will feel that happy 
benediction that “follows after prayer.” 


The scheme of scansion is as follows :— 


The day | is déne | and the dark | ness | 
fills | from the wings | of night | 

As a féath | er is wf | ted down į ward 
From an éa | gle in | his flight | 


Lights.—Lamps. And a-feeling, ete—A melancholy 
feeling takes possession of me, in spite of all my attempts 
to resist it. 


And resembles sorrow, ete.—Just as the mist is not the 
rain, and yet bears some resemblance to it, so this feeling 
of melancholy, although not the same as sorrow, has yet some 
resemblance with it. 


Heartfelt lay.— A song that will touch or affect the 
heart. Such a song, says the poet, will drive away from 
the mind all thoughts of the worry and turmoil of the day 
and will so bring rest to the restless soul.- 


Whose distant, ete.—The poet is not in a mood fo 
listen to the poems of the grand old masters whose voice 
reaches us through time; like echoes of footsteps heard in 
some corridor. 


Martial music.—Warlike music. Just as warlike music 
stirs in the human breast thoughts which are not suggestive 
of peace, so the poems of these grand old masters rouse 
in the mind all recollc ct ons of the toil and task of life. 


As showers from, etc, Spontaneously. 
Who, through long days, etc.—Who, even in the midst 


of the worries and cures of life, yet could feel a peacefulness 
due to the wonderful soothing powers of music. 
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And come like the benediction, ete.—Such songs filt 
the soul with that feeling of blessed peacefulness which 
man experiences after prayer. 


Lend to the rhyme, ete—A lovely piece of poetry 
appears all the more beautiful, if it is read by one who 
has a sweet voice; hence, says the poet, “enhance the 
loveliness of the pieces by reading them out in thy sweet 
voice. ” < 


The Arıbs.—The Arabs are a nomadic race who, in their 
wanderings, pitch their tents ata certain place; and thew 
after sometime they fold their tents up and go away from 
the spot. Similarly. the cares shall steal themselves away. 
from my soul, under the sweet influence of the music. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


This poem breathes throughout the very tender love 
which Longfellow felt for his children. He has studied all 
the ways of little children, their joys, their griefs, and their 
little ways of plotting and planning. In the end he says that 
he will for,ever “ put them-down into the dungeon in the 
round-tower of his heart ” 

The lines may be scanned in the following manner :— 
+ Betwéen | the dark | and the diy | light 
When the night | is begin | ning to lów | er 


Comes a priuse | in the days | occupà | tions. 
That is knéwn | as the chil | dren’s Hour | 


Alice, Allegra and Adith are three daughters. 


They enter into, ete.—Notice how the poet's study is 
spoken of asa castle and his children are represented ag 
plotting and planning to attack that castle by surprise. 


The Bishop of Bingen.—Ringen is a town on the Rhing- 


‘There is near it a ruined palace where, according to am 
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old legend, the Bishop of Bingen—known as Bishop 
Hatto—lived. Tbe Bishop was.also the Archbishop of Mentz, 
He was a very cruel hearted man, and when a famine broke 
out in the country, Bishop Hatto burned a great number of 
the poor, thinking that if “ those poor folks were despatched 
out of the world, for like mice they only devour food,” 
the famine would soon be stamped ont. “But tod... 
sent against hima plague of mice...and the prelate re- 
treated to a tower in the Rhine as a sanctuary;...bub the 
mice chased him continually...and at last he was most 
miserably devoured by these silly creatures.” The word 
# Manse” is a corrupted form of a German word meaning 
* toll.” A highly unpopular tax on corn gave rise to this 
legend. Mouse Tower, therefore, according to the legend, 
means the Tower in which the Bishop was devoured by the 
mice. 


O blue-eyed banditti.—The poet speaks of his children 
playfully asa band of robbers. Moustache—A big man, 
having a long pair of moustaches 

But put you down, ete—The banditti were thrown 
into the dungeons of castles when caught. And so the 
poet says that he will imprison the children, as it were, 
in the dungeon of his heart. 

For ever and a day.—Constantly. Till the walls, ete.— 
Till he die. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


. The lesson that this poem is meant to convey to the 
readers mind is contained in the last two stanzas. Just 


as the blacksmith shapes a piece of iron into ‘a particular 
design, so also we should mould our destinies; our deeds 


and our thoughts should always be framed on the ‘flaming 


forge of life.’ We should always remember that man. is: 
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made to toil, rejoice and sorrow on through his life. Life 
is not meant for inaction; a good nights rest can 
belong to him alone who, by* attempting something 
and doing something, has rendered himself deserving 
of it. 
The poem is written in the ballad metre— 
Under | aspredd | ing chést | nut trée | 
The vil | lage smith | y stands | 


Brawny.— Muscular. 


His skin is lixe the tan.—His face, constantly exposed: 
as it is to the raging fire of the furnace, has become 
embrowned. 


Honest sweat.—The sweat due to his honest labour te 
earn his livelihood. 


And looks the whole world, ete.—Being honest and 
straightforward, and owing no debts, if was natural that 
be should be afraid of none. 


Week in, wek owlt.—Erom week's end to weck’s end. 
A E 


Seaton.--A minor officer cf the church, whose duty; 
among other things, consists of taking care of the church- 
The poet hints that one of his duties is also to toll the 
bell of an evening to call the congregation to prayer. 


Tt makes his heart rejoice.—His joy is caused by the 
fact that his danghter’s voice reminds him of her mother’s 
voice; and he seems to. think that. her mother is singing 
in Paradise. tite 


_ He needs must think—As he hears his daughter's 
voice; he cannot help thinking of his dead wife, © ~. 


o 
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Each morwing sees some tusk, etc—He begins a task 


in the morn.ng, and evening sees it accomplished. 


Our fortunes must be wrought.—Our destinies should 
be shaped. Life is compared to a furnace and also to an 
anvil. ‘he bitter trials that exist in life are enough, if 
properly understood and utilized, to give usa considerable 
experience which we may use in shaping our actions, our 
thoughts,—in fact our destinies. 


a ENCELSIOR. 


This poem was first published in 1807. In it the poct, 
under the image of a man scaling the heights of the Alps, 
teaches us the lesson that in our progress upwards nothing 
should stop us. There are dreads and temptations constantly 
waylaying us. But we should pay no heed to them; our 
watchword should constantly be: ‘ Excelsior, ever upwards. 
And then, what if we die? Will not our death itself be 
something grand and glorious if it comes to us in the 
pursuit of the high ideals of life ? 


The poem is written in iambic octosyllabic verses ; only 
the last line of each stanza is iambic dimeter. 
The shades | of night | were fal | ling | fist | 

i * * * 

Excél | siúr | 

Fxcelsior.—Etymologically connected with ‘excel,’ 
which radically means to be driven to a high place. Hence 
excelsior =loftier, higher. JDevice—A motto serving as 
an emblem to represent a certain thing. Here, the object 
of the young man was to rise higher; and so he had an 


„appropriate motto upon his banner. 


Palchion—From falcis, a scythe. A sword much 


e 
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used in the middle ages; so called because its point was- 
slightly curved like a seythe. Clirion—Trumpet. 


Spectral glacier.—Gho -'like ; dim and yet visible white 
fields ot ice. Escipel a grotn.—Vhe dread of the glacier 
could not deter him from moving -agher. 


Try not the Pass, e¢,—!n our pursuit after the ideal, 
men who seem to boastot their wisdom and experience often 
try to deter us by pointing ont b» us the dangers that arr 
likely to waylay us. Thes: dangers, however, should nevee 
be a lowed to stop us In ot progress. 


“O sty,” the miler suid ete. —This represents the 
various allurements thas would tura our attention from 
our pursuit. Love and the pleasures of life are bemptb- 
ations strong enough to make ns forget our ideal. It 
is really heartrending to cast them behind, to pay no 
heed to them; and that was why the tears stood in the 
eyes of the youth, But liks him, we shoul never forget 
to answer that to mount higher bowards the ideal is more 
delightful than either love or pleasure. 


The Monk of St. Bernard.—Great St. Bernard is a pass 
of the Alps, so called because a monastery was built 
near ib by a Savoyard nobleman, Bernard of Menthon, 
for the benefit of pilgrims to Rome. he monks be- 
long to the order of St. Augustine and have long 
enjoyel a great celebrity for their humane efforts in 
saving and assisting lost travellers in the mountains. 
The celebrated ‘St. Bernards Dogs’ belong to this 
monastery; these dogs are employed by the monks to 
assist them in tracking out those travellers who sink 
exhausted among the ice-fields. ; S 


Fuithful hound.—The ‘St. Bernard’s dog.’ 
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echoed back the noble aspiration of the young man. Death, 
indeed, came; but this death was more glorious than a 


dull aspirationless life. 


TENNYSON (1809-1892.) 

The first qualities that we discover in Tennyson are 
lucidity and simplici He is always clear; there is 
hardly any passage regarding which there can be any 
difference in the interpretation, Even his Ja Memoriam— 
the most philosophical of his poems —does nob contain a 
single obscure line. And then his thoughts always move 
ən a simple plane. Lucidity and simplicity are, therefore, 
two of the many excellent qualities in his style, which at 
ance charm the reader. The next quality that we discover 
in his poems is elegance —a gracefulness in vhe expression of 
his thoughts. This is why Tennyson stands almost unrival- 
fed as a lyric poet. 


Tennyson flourished in the Victorian age; and, like a 
ire poet, he was the representative of that age. The 
thoughts that stirred the breasts of the men of that era, 
their aspirations, hopes and fears—are almost all embodied 
in the poems of Tennyson. > 

Lastly, Tennyson was a great moral teacher. If the 
maission of the poci is to raise mankind, he amply realized 
tbis mission. His Zn Memoriam is philosophy in the garb 
af pociry. The eager questionings of the soul, the philoso- 
phy of doubt leading to true knowledge and the triumph 
of man over Death and all its seeming ills—these form 
the subject of this masterpiece, He spoke against seusuali- 
ty; he taught us the grand lesson of ‘self-reverence, self 
knowledge and self-control? heinculeated upon us the 
virtue of ‘living by the law,’ independent of all conse- 
quences, thx} 
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In short, Tennyson stands, indeed, very hig! both. 
as a moral teacher and also as a lyrical poet. : 


TO THE QUEEN. 


This poem of dedication stood first in a volume of 
Yennyson’s poems published in 1851, when the poet had 
succeeded Wordsworth as Laureate. Notice the dignified. 
tone of this piece. You will also find herein much of grace- 
fulness and courtesy. “It combines, says a critic, the 
advice of a Privy Councillor, with all the respect “and: 
: none of the Hattery of a courtier.” This poem also contains ‘ 
Ae a fine tribute to Wordsworth, Tennyson's predecessor in 
the laurcateship. 


The measure of this poem, also very skilfu ly adopted 
in his Zn Memoriam., is peculiar to Tennyson; though poets 
before him, e. g., Ben Johnson and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
have used ıt in some of their poems. The lines are in 
La iambic tetrameter. the first line rhyming with the fourth 
iz: and the second with the third in each stanza. 


Revéred | belgved | O yóu | that hdld | . 
Power of brain—Intellectual capacity. 


To one of less desert —Observe the modesty of the poet- ae 
He thinks himself, in his modesty, to be inferior, as a poet, to 


Wordsworth. He says, therefore, that he is not at all well- 


fitted to hold the office of the Laureate immediately ake, $ 
that poet. a 


In laurel, the reference is to the ancient octane y 
crowning the head of a victorious poct with a wacatl of the 
Jaurel plant. ; : 


_ Phe cares thet eS) ele, —The burdens: of State, 


A. 


| 
{ 
| 
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or ie poz ae St} T cares fo) the empire, you may make 
fime to read it.’ 


If anght of ancient worth.—lf, that is, in modern poetry, 
you find that worth which is to’ be found in the works of 
the grand master-poets of ancient times. 


Sweeler musice.— Sweeter’ than modern poetry. This 
music is the music of nature in Spring. The song of the 
birds and the whistling of the wind through the foliage 
form a music more sweet than anything that man can 
produce. 


I could trust, efe.—I am confident that kind-hearted as 
zou are, you will forgive these defects. 

Her land veposed.—There were peace and prosperity 
through her dominions. ; 

A thousand claims, ete.—Exemplary as she was in her 
character of mother, wife and queen, she had an immense 
claim upon our reverence. 

To take occasion, ete—To take advantage of some good 
opportunity, 

Mike the bounds, etc.—The bounds of individual liberty 
enjoyed by her subjects were considerably enlarged by her 
statesmen who framed new laws which kept her throne 
unshaken always—her throne which had, for its foundation, 
the good will of her people, and which was kept inviolable 
from the enemy by the sea surrounding Great Britain, 


SIR GALAHAD. 


This lyrical monologue was published in 1842. The 
Arthurian legend had always a charm for Tennyson. He: 
deals with it in his /dylls of the King, as well as in some of 
Mais minor pieces, Sir Galahad, the son of Launcelot, and 
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Elaine, was the purest of all the Knights of the Round Table; . 


- and, as such, he was the only person who could see the Holy | 


Grail. He is the prototype of a chivalrous knight and a pious. 
Christian. But he is not a mere dreamer ;in him chivalry, 
worldliness and piety are very delightfully blended together. 


The poem is written in ballad metre, an iambic octosyl- 
labic line being followed .by an iambic line with three 
accents. 


My godd | blade cárves | the cásques | of men | 
My túugh | lance thrits | teth súre | ; 


Good.—This is what is known as the permanent epithet 
Cp. ‘ Merry’ in Merry England.’ Casques—The casque, 
strictly speaking, is a head-piece, elaborately ornamented and 
worn more for show than for serious warfare. _ Loosely used, 
it means “a helinet such as knights used to wear in serious 
warfares.’ i 

Strength of ten. — Strength of ten men,’ Purity of 
heart made him, he Says, as strong as ten men, če., very 
strong. i E eh 

Lhe shattering trumpet.—These lines describe the events 


of a tournament. Shrilleth: high—Makes a. shrill high 
note, 


Clanging lists.—The lists are the enclosed. pieces of 
prone Within which tournaments are held. , Clanging.— 
tesounding with the sounds of arms, etc. ` 


- + Stands.—Stops. When; after’ the combat, there is a 
pausés «l, iu i iit 349 Le 


+ Flowers and showers. —N obice the rhyme. 
_ For them I battle, ete. Courtesy to ladies formed one 
of the main features in a knight, He had to wander from 
place to place redressing human, Wrongs and fighting for: his 


d 
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lndy-love to win her approval. To save the woman front 
„outrage, thrall, and from oppression of alll descriptions formed. 
‘his object of life. ie ier 
But: all my heart, ete.—Although like any other 
qs ‘knight, his object was to save women from shame and thrall: 
-yet his heart was fixed on high; he bowed his knees only 
“to God, his prayers were only to Him. 

More bounteous aspects, ete.—He was more happy in, 
consequence of his love of God than any love of woman would: 
‘have made him. Bounteous aspects.—Benign looks. 


So.—In this way ; therefore. 

A virgin heart, ete —Unsullied in deeds and thoughts- 
“The influence of his faith in God.and prayers to Him was- 
-to preserve him unsullied in deed’and thoughts. $ 
e Stormy. crescent.—The crescent moon in the midst 
of the storm. a 

` The tapers.—The candles upon the altar. 
Censer.—A vessel in which incense is burnt. 


Solemn chuwnts.—Sacred hymns. — 
Mountain meres.—Tarns ; mountain lakes. 


A gentle sown, ete —That is, a gentle sound is heard, 
and an awful light is seen. . iy 


ro. 


a 


ae Holy Grail.—St. Graal or Greal is the platter used by 
re = @hrist at the Jast supper. In this vessel Joseph ofi 


eing a 
ue Gaping Bo ATIKU 


| 
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in search of this holy chalice, but it was reserved only to 
the lot of Sir Galahad, who was a virgin knight, to see it 
with his bodily eyes. : 

Stoles.—A long robe worn hy Church dignitaries. Lit. 
the stola, a Roman garment. 


Sleeping.—Motionless. 


Blood of God.—The reader should bear in mind that 
the blood of Christ was caught in the chalice. 


My spirit beats, ete.—Just as a bird. impatient, of the 
cage, beats its wings against the bars of the cage, so did 
my soul also struggle against my body to be released of 
ats confinement, in order that it might go out in pursui6 
of that glorious vision. 


And star-like.—The glorious light, receding farther and 
farther back from me, at last becomes a bright star-like 
point in heaven. : 


Dreaming towns—Towns with their inhabitants steepl 
absorbed in sleep. 


Leads.—Lead-covered roofs. The storm beats against 
the roofs and against the sword and armour of Sir Galahad. 


.  Glory.—A gloriously bright light. This light adds a 
Justre to the furiously driving hailstorm. 


Blessed forms.—Forms of angéls. 

A maiden knight—A knight as pure-hearted as a 

Virgin. 
I yearn to breathe.—I leave the world with all that is 


peculiar to it; and I am eager to breathe the pure blissful 
air of heaven. ; 
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Clothed in living beams.—Enveloped with a bright halo. 
Joy that will not cease.—Eternal joy. 


o ches AN x 
And stricken by an angels hand, ete.—His gross aN A 
physical body having weight and size, will, when touched 


7 5 . { 
by an angel’s hand, be at once transferred into pure ethereal | 
spirit. 
fulliny.—Proceeding wave on wave. Swells wp.— | 
Rises. | 
Shakes.—Vibrates. = | b- 
, , . , . i 
Voices.—The voice of angels. Prize.—The sight of the ‘ 


Grail, 


Whatever betide —Whatever would befall; under. all 
circumstances. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

On the 25th of October, 1854, only six hundred British 
soldiers made a bold-attack on a huge Russian army at Balak- 
lava. So gallant was the charge that the Russian force 
could hardly withstand it. They reeled shattered and 
sundered. But what could only six hundred do against the 
fearful odds? Horse and rider fell; but the glorious fight 


of the noble six hundred was verily something at, which 

the world did wonder. ‘This stirring little poem is a noble i 

tribute to the gallantry of the British soldiers. ii 
The measure is as follows :— , re eed 

Half a league |; half a league | ae 

Hálf a league | ónward | f 


Al | in the val | ley of death | 


Réde the six | húndred | A 4 ; 4 


Note. that ‘the dactylic measures give a spirit and 3 
energy to the lines. i 


i ierg 


Tand 
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Light Brigade—A Division of Light Horse Cavalry. 
Captain Nolan was at the command of this division which . 
consisted of only 607 soldiers armed with sabres. 


Guns,—The Russian guns. The Russians had fled 
before the English leaving their guns behind. Before they 
had gone far, an order was issued by Brigadier-General 
Airey to Lord Suean, commanding ‘a division of English 
horse at Balaklava, asking his Lordship to advance towards 
the Russian guns with all his troops. This order was 
entrusted to Captain Nolan. who was asked 40 deliver it 
to Lord Suean. Captain Nolan, however, received the 
order as being meant for him. And hence, nothing dhunted, 


he made a bold dash upon the enemy’s guns with his 
600 men. 


Dismayed.— Frightened ; daunted ; alarmed, 


Some one had blundered.—Tt was sheer madness that 
a brigade of only 600 men would be asked to attack a 
large force. But an order for such an attack was given; 
and the soldiers all knew that it was due to a mistake, 
As it was subsequently proved, this mistake was made 
by Captain Nolan who’ did not, as he should have, explain 
the orders of Brigadier, General Airey to Lord Sucan, 

Batiery-smoke.—The smoke of the thundering guns. 

Cossack.—A nomadic tribe of Tartar origin dwelling 
on the steppes of Siberia. These form the major portion 
of the Russian army. 

When can their glory fude ?—Their glory is immortal. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR, 

This peom, subsequently incorporated in the Passing. 
of Arthur was first published in 1842. Tn the 1842 version 
of it, the poem is introduced by a prefatory poem called. 
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The Epic. Four friends are sitting together one Christmas 
eve. One of these friends, Everard by name, being of a 
poetical turn of mind, is prevailed upon by the others to 
read an epic poem which he had written while a student 
at College. Everard said that the poem being “ worth 
nothing,” he had thrown the major part of it into the fire: 
and that Morte d'Arthur was the only remaining frag- 
ment of it. 


Morte d Arthur, although based upon the legends of 
King Arthur, does not give a picture of the old times; 
“it is only an allegorical poem, its object being to typify 
the continual struggle in man’s ‘heart between the lower 
and the higher instincts of his nature.’ It represents’ evil 
fighting against good. One of the friends bemoaning the 
‘genoral decay of faith right through the world, the 
poem is read aloud to him as a kind of answer. 

The events that lead to. Arthurs death ‘are briefly 
these. After the fight of Queen Guinevere, Arthur agd- 
vanced to the north to attack Launcelot; during his absence, 
Modred, the king’s wicked nephew,- raised the standard 
of rebellion and proclaimed himself king Arthur tured 
back aud drove Modred towards the west coast. On the 
extreme south-west corner Arthurs host came in contact 
with the army of Modred;a battle ensued, and Arthur 
himself slew Modred; but in the combat received a fatal 
wound. ; 


The metre is iambic pentameter; and the ‘poem is 
written in blank or unrhymed versé. ` : 
So dll | day Idng |'the noise | of bát | tle rólľd | 
Amóng | the moiin | tains by | tho win,| ter,sea,| 1." 
So.—The reader must remember thatthe poem is 
supposed to be the fragmentary’ remainder of a larger poem; 
hence, so,—in the manner described in the above lines. 
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King Arthur's table.—The knights of the Round Table- 
Arthur's order of knighthood was called so, because all 
the knights sat round a table circular in form. This 
table was so constructed either because it was meant to 
imitate the round earth, or because. the knights sitting“ 
round it might feel their equality, no one getting any prez ; 
eedence over the others. 


_ Lyonesse.—A legendary place near Cornwall ; it is now 
believed to be under the sea. 


Bold Sir Bedivere,— Bold’ is the example of a per- 
manent epithet, for wherever the . name Sir Bedivere 
occurs in the poem, the adjective ‘ bold’ is prefixed to it, 


The last.—The only knight living out of the whole 
number of 150 knights. : 


Chancel.—The easternmost part. of a church ; it is 
considered to be the most sacred portion. The broken 
chancel and the broken cross fit in well with the condition. 
of the dying king. Like them, the high sacred objects 
of his life had also been broken. i J 


Dark strait.—A narrow strip of land. This narrow strip 
also, lying hetween the ocean on one side and a great sheet 
of water on the other, typifies the condition of the king, 
lying between Life and Eternity. bas j 


A great water.—One of the principles at rhetoric is 
that the generalis more impressive than the particular. 
The poet has followed the principle, and so, instead of 
particularly mentioning that there was a lake on one side 
he simply mentions that there was a ‘ great water’ The 
vagueness of Eternity lying on one side of, the: dying 
Arthur is very. well brought out by this skilful avoidance 
ofdetails, =, n aac, 5 
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The sequel'of to-day’s.—The consequence of to-day’s 
battle. 


Onsolders—Breaks. Solder, literally means ‘to make 
solid? The meaning of this sentence is ‘The result of to- Pa 
day’s fight disunites, breaks into pieces, this league of ON ne 
knights, the goodliest and best of all the leagues. of. whick 
the world holds record.’ 


Such a sleep.—Death is compared to sleep. 


Camelot.—A city, supposed to be Queen Camel in 
Somersetshire where Arthur used to hold his court, Jn the 
days that were—In the good old times. 


T perish by the people, ete.—The kings before Arthur 
failed to‘make the kingdom one” But when Arthur 
came, with the help of his knights, he ‘ drew all their petty 
princedoms under him,’ and ruled over them as their king 
and head. In short, he succeeded in making a realm. He 
says, therefore, that his life, together with his lofty objects, 
was ruined by those. very men whom he had formed into 
one people. 


Merlin —A famous magician of+Arthur’s court. He 
was in the words of Tennyson— 


“The most famous man of all those times, 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, 
Had built the king his havens, ships and halls, 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 
The people called him Wizard.” 


— Vivien and Merlin: 


That I should come again, etc.—The reference is to—- ; 
And Merlin in our time a? 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn, 
Though men niay wound him, that he will not” die, 
But pass and come again. 
— The Coming of Arthur. AN by 
{his prophecy of Merlin gave rise to the old belief ega 
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that Arthur would not die, bub that he would return, 
healed of his wound, to help mankind; and to forward its 


_advanée towards higher and nobler conditions. 


But le what will be, be.—Let us, however, not a& 
present talk about what will take place in some future timez 
letus leave the future alone. 

Last.—Live. 


Eacalibur.—Arthur’s sword, given to him by the Fairy 


Lady of the Lake. The word means ‘ Cut-steel.’ 


An arm rose up, ete.—This was the arm of the Lady 
of the Lake. D 


Samite.—(From hev, six and mitos, thread) A rich 
silk stuff interwoven with gold and embroidered. 

Like a king.—In a manner worthy of a king 

Sung or told.—Celebrated in song or story. 


Him.—Notice the word ‘him.’ Arthur considers the 
sword to be an animate object, and so instead of using’ 
<it’—the neuter pronoun, he uses ‘him’ the masculine 
form. a 

Watch what, ete.—-Scan the line thus— 

Watch what | thon seést | and light | ly bring | me wérd— 

The word seest is a dissyllable. 

Lightly.— Quickly. 

A little thing.—The most trifling thing. 

Mighty.— Huge bones. 


; Shrill, chill.—Notice how these words echo the whist- 
ling sound of the wind. In the next line also the words - 
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rig-a FSi AN omii e rock ’ echo the sense, 
represent the difficulty of the path. 


Drawing it.—An absolute phrase = he drawing. it. 
Shirts —Kdges. s 


© Sparkled keen with frosti—Shone clear in the frosty 
air. The rays of the moon were reflected upon the hilt. 
For‘ keen with frost’ cp. Zn Memoriam 78, 5. 
“ The Yule clog sparkled keen with frost.” ‘ 
Haft.—Oonnected etymologically with ‘have’ and 
means that part of a knife which is taken into the hand ; 
the handle. ty io 
Lopaz-lights—Vhe topaz is a precious mineral. Frag- 
ments of this mineral, exposed to heat, emit a blue, greem 
-or yellowish light. Jaeinth.—Another form of hyacinth. A 
kind of mineral. Its prevailing colour is red, in which 
= the ved is more or less tinged with brown. < - E Sak 


Subtlest.—Most skilfully wrought. AEN 


This way and that, etc. — Hesitating. between throwing 
= and not throwing. ~ am Sg $ 
Eo 


(A Aa toes gos Pia Se 

Many-knotted waterflags——The adjective ‘ many ’ seems: 

to be a favourite word with Tennyson. , Thus we have 
many-cobweb'd, many-tower'd, “many-fountaine, many-win- 
red, etc. Many knotted.— Having numerous joints,’ 

_ So strode, cte.—Sean the line in the following’ way— 

s So stróde | he bick | slów to | the wóund'| cd king |" 

__ Observe that the accents following each other in rapid 

succession render the sentence ponderous. |; ae 


Washing in the reeds lapring on the crag —Mr. Churtom 


~ + tes! D Fs 
vo lines contain “two ¢ 
BIG ESS scontain, jew, OF the 


pa 
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-finest onomatopoeic effects in our language. » To wash 
-expresses the soft sound made by the water through the 


reeds, while ‘to lap’ expresses a sharp sound such as is 
made by the water striking against some hard substance. 


Betrayed thy nature, etc.—Proved false to thy sense of 
honour’as well ‘as to thy name of knight. 


Bescemed thy fealty. —Was worthy of thy loyalty, fealty 
being another form of jidelity. : 


Lief,—From the root of love—beloved. 
Fiwed in thought—Absorbed in meditation. Wher 


the mind is so absorbed, even to the most trifling objects 
would our minds mechanically be drawn. 


Curiously.—Quaintly. Chased.—Engraved. 

If this were done.—If this were thrown away. 

The bond of rule—The tie which binds the king and 
his subjects. : Without obedience; no goverament may be 
possible. i jal 
What record, etc.—lf this were lost, nothing but 
unsubstautial reports and vague traditions should remain to 
future ages about King Arthur ; whereas, if this were. pre- 
served, then there should remain something more palpable 
than vague reports and traditions to prove the existence 
of King Arthur tg future generations. 

© Maiden of the Lake.—The Lady of the Lake. fron 

whom Arthur is said to haye received the Excalibur. This 
fairy lady was so called. because she liyed.in a palace within 
a lake. 3 


Di Be sis : as , Baad’ 
__, Winning reverence,-—Gaining reverence for his love. 
But now.—That is, now if I throw this away. 
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False notions. 


Miserable.—Mean: Untrue—Faithless, 


Authority forgets a dying king.—The king loses his 
authority over his subjects when, death approaching, his 
subjects do not regard him with that awe which he once 
inspired. 


Laid widow'd, ete.— Deprived of that commanding look 
which ensured obedience, 


Latest-left.—Last; the only surviving one. 
Offices.— Duty. 

Giddy.—Short-lived. 

Laightly.—With light, quick steps, 


And strongly wheeled, ete.— Observe the suddenness of 
the actions. Bedivere did not this time delay in throwing 
the sword away. Sa ys Brimley, with reference to this 
sentence, “ Every word tells of rapid, agitated, det, rmined 
action, refusing to dally with temptation.” Wheeled— Turned 
ai round over his head. 


Made lightnings, ete.—The sword as it flew high reflect- 
ed back the ray of the moon and so flashed like lightning. 


And flashing round and vound.—Observe that this line 
has an additional unaccented syllable, in the last foot—in, 
an arch, This“ breaks the measure. and necessitates an 
increased rapidity of utterance, seeming to express to the 
ear the rush of the sword up its parabolic curve.” This. 
48 an example of ‘ the sound echoing the sense,’ : 


Streamer of the northern morn.—Aurora Boreal] isa word 
which, when translated into English, means ‘northern morn,” 
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Clothed in white samite. Observe the repetition of 
single lines. Cp also— 


‘< And so strode. back slow to the w panded king. ” f a 

Moving isles of winter.—Floating icebergs. 

Drawing thicker bredth. pein x hi ard, in con- 
sequence of the, nearness of death. $ 

Should blind my. purpose. stor d make me ‘forget 
my purpose ahi 

Three lives of mortal MP T as much as the 
average man lives. vial toe R 


My ebb draws nigh.—My life is fast ebbing ; my death 
is fast approaching. 


My wound hath taken eolit.—tt is believed that cold 
has a pernicious effect upon wonnds; and so.the king fears 
that he will dic before he is. able. to reach the margin of 
the lake. 


Wistfully. —Longingly. As in a picture.—As the eyes 


‘in a picture which generally have’a dull expressionless look. 


But ke faund not words.—He was so much overcome 
with grief that he could not give expression to his words. 


Who feels a nightmare.—That is, like one; who has 2 
terrible dream at dead of night when ‘all in the house are 
sound asleep. Wightmare.—A kind of female fiend formerly 
supposed to cause terrible dredms į and hence terrible 
dreams. 


Clothed Ost his breath 


"mavea, as by’ a cloak in 


a mist caused by his own damp breath cioaing round hins 


in the frosty aire iui a 
i Larger: than? dtumanite is a aitari phenomenon. 
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Objects seen through the frosty air seem to be unusually 
largo.. ma T y 

Deep.—The ocean. Drove him like a goad.—Goad is an- 
iron prong by means of which oxen are driven. The recol- 
Jection of his previous disobedience and the thought that 
the king would soon die urged him to move briskly. 


Harness—Armour. This is almost always its meaning 
in early writers ; it is a Celtic word, meaning, literally, 
something made of iron ; cp. 


‘While round them, or beside them flung, 
= At every step their harness rung” 


—Scott's Lady of the Lake, Canto. VI. St. 2. 


Bare black clif’ clanged.—Notice the alliteration.. 
Based.—Set. : f 


-That rang sharp-smitten, ete:—The crags made a sharp: 
slang as the heels, shod with iron, treaded upon them. - 


_ Long glories.—-The long bright rays of the moon. 


a Hove—Was lying,—a nautical phrase, A dusky- 
ei Darge.—A dimly seen boat, A 


Ware.—Aware. 


> Like a dream. — Weird and uncanny as things seen in- 


Three Queens—Cp. Coming of Arthur— > 
É ae Three fai l 
} Who stood in silence near his throne, a E 
= Of Arthnr, gazing on bim, tall,,w?th bright : UA 
= Sweet faces, who will help him at his need. == 
1 TEN G gist) sere Lines 275—278 


ing to Malory; was the Fairy- 


ese Queens 


É 
\ { 


other was the Queen of the 


è 
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Northgales, and the third was the Queen of the Waste lands. 


~ That shivered through, etc.—That thrilled high, so that 

+ the stars in the sky shook in response. This cry that rose 

from those on the ship is further spoken of asa cry of lamenta- 

tion, like the wind howling ‘all night in a waste land’—a 

land the chief characteristics of which are “isolation and 
sterility.” 


Put forth.—Extended ; stretched out their hands to 
receive the wounded king. : 


She that rose the tallest, ete.—” She that rose above the 
rest in height as she stood.” 


Chafed.—Rubbed. 
Complaining loud.—Lamenting in a loud voice. 


Like a withered moon.—As withered, that is, as the 
face of the moon fading at dawn. Cp. 
** Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silvér sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
Fn the white dawn clear, : 
Until we hardly sen, we fecl that it is there” 


—Shelley’s Skylark. 
Springing east.—Rising sun. 


Greaves.—Armour for the protection of the lower part 
of the legs. regs 


Cwisses.—Armour for the thigh. Dashed with drops.— 
Covered with bloodshed in the combat. : 


Tight and lustrous, etc.—Fair and bright curls. ‘These 
are compared to the-bright ‘disc of the rising sun. As he 
sat on the throne placed upon a high platform, his bright 
and fair curls looked like the disc of the rising sun. 
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Were purched.— Looked tired and: faded; 
» Knightly growth—His beard. 


Lance invrest.—The rest is that part of the saddle into 
which the lance was fixed during’a charge. i; 


Shot.—Careered, like a bright shooting: star. 
My forchead and my eyes:—Face. 


When every morning, etc —Carcering in the lists formed 
the favourite pastime of the knights ; so that every day they 
fad a chance of winning distinction. : 


The light that led, ete.—The star which appeared in’ the 
sast ab Christ's birth, The wise men were directed by this 
star to Christ and they “when they were come into the 
Bouse, saw the young Child with Mary His mother, and fell 
down and worshipped Him; and when they had opened 
ir treasures, they presented unto Him gifts; gold and 
frankincense and myrrh.”— Mat. II, xi. The Holy Elders.— 
Fhe Magi of the Bast. E es 


Which was an image of the mighty world.—See above, 
sader ‘Phe Round Table.’ ied 


Other ininds.—Minds having no sympathy with my 
aspirations, bb i $ iit 


Lhe old. world, ete —It'is an oft-quoted line. ‘As time 
alvances old systems and institutions become obsolete, for 
they no longer serve the purpose of man and so have to 
give way to others more fitted for the requirements of man. 


“ Our little systems have thoir day 
They have their day and cease to be,” 
Has All ` In Memorian? 
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And God fulfils himself, ete. —There are mauy ways 
which God’s purposes are fulfilled ; when one method es 
been‘for sometime employ ed, He changes it and replaces it 
by others, lest men’s minds, long familiar with one custom, 
however good it may be, should prevent any growth of 

* active belief and vigorous endeavour. 


; May He within Himself, .ctc—May God purify all that 
is impure in my work by absorbing that work, as it were, 
within Himself. 

Let thy voice, —Let thy prayers for me. 

For what ure men better, etc.-—lf, knowing God, they 
do not pray to Him for themselves as well. as for their 
friends, men are no better than brutes, blind to every thing 
except ‘thav which they can grasp by their material sense. 
The superiority of man over the lower animals lies in the fact 
that while the former can pray for himself as well as for his 
friends, the latter cannot do so. 

Bound by gold chain is the chain of 
prayer. Cp. ‘hanging in a golden chain This pendent world. 

The island-valley of Avilion —Avilion is the name of a 
valley near“Glastonbury. It is caed an island, because it 
is surrounded by a river. ‘The word means, ' Isle of Apples.” 

, Deep- -meadowed. —Having fertile Ko Orchard 
lawns. — Plots of grassy ground overgrown with fruit- -bearing 
trees. On owned with Surrounded by. like the head, with a 
Crown. sete À 


Px sit 
to eyrtoe 


upon the river. 


= Revolving eny memories. 


Rev ving many things in 
ae mind. fear en Lavin & 


ody TOU Ga 
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Against the verge of dawn.—Against the’ eastern 
horizon whence the sun was rising. 


SONGS FROM THE “ PRINCESS.” 


These five songs, interspersed through the body of 
the Princess, have a greater connection with one’ another 
than at first sight would appear. The thought that under- 
lies them all is that the love of children has always a 
strengthening and purifying influence over all. 

The first song describes how a husband and his wife 
fell out, and how the memory of the child they had lost in 
‘other years’ reconciled them. The second is a pretty 
Aullaby sung by a mother to her child. A man’s work 
keeps him far away from home; and yet, the song tells us 
he is bound to that sacred spot by love for his child, this 
love being strong enough to brighten his existence, The 
third dwells upon the persistence of human sympathies 
one bugle notes die away, but our feelings roll from soul to 
soul. 


[ Speaking of this song, Mr. Dawson in his Study of the 
“ Princess” Says: ‘ The song is evidently one of married 


in the present, and in this, a unity for the future.] 


The fourth’ song tells how love for family is the chief 
source of patriotism and bravery. The fifth song describes 


the salutary influence of a child on its sorrowing mother. 
BL: 2 te } ‘ L Titte 


~ The lines are generally written in ia io | eee S 
Aa thré J the lind | af évo | we went | mhis a mose 
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In the third line, however, the first foot is wanting im 


. the unaccented syllable. 


-> 


Wé | fell óut | my wife | and I | 
Fell owt.—Quarrelled. . 


Kissed again with tears.—Were reconciled: 
II. 


This poem is generally written in the dactylic 
measure— 
Swéet and low | swéet and low | 
Wind of the | wéstern sea | i 
There are, however, variations in the measnre, €. g., 
Father | will cóme | to his babe | in the nést | 
Dying moon.—The moon fading in the grey light of 
morn. 
Blow him again to me—The reader nest: remember 
that it is a lullaby with which the mother soothes her child. 
Silver sails.—The ship is sailing from the west in the 


` white light of the moon. Notice that “this and the following: 


line are grammatically unconnected with the sentence. 
° TI. 

The poem is composed in iambic measure. The reader 
should notice the skilful arrangement of rhymes which- 
gives to the verse a splendid music. The double rhymes 
enhance the sweet melody of the song. aap 

Lhe splendour.—The bright rays. 

Oldin story.—Famous in ancient legend a history. 

Scar.— Written ‘also ‘scaur,’'—a bare; rock beside a 
hill. It is a Scandinavian word, meaning a rock cut off 


™ 4 from the mainland. Scar is connected wae the English 
s words shear, shred, eto, “ ie 


«The crag is high, the scaurigdeep? 9! TT i 
Tho Lady of the: Lake, i, x xiii, an 
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The horns of Elfland ete.—“From their: peculiar 
character faint, yet clear, derived from no visible source, j 
and as transitory as unsubstantial, echoes, not unnaturally ©. 
Suggest the idea of fairy agency.” (Wallace) 

Let us hear the purple, ete.—Cp. Moore’s Leho— 

“t And far away, o'er lawns and lakes, 
Goes answering light, ” 


They.—The echoes of bugle-notes. j | 


Our echoes.—Responsiye feelings of the heart. These = 

do not die ; they roll on from generation to generation. Cp. i 
Moore— ; 

“£ Yet love hath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet, 

Than e’er beneath the moonlight’s star, 

Of horn, or lute or soft guitar, 

The songs repeat. 


ee 


A 


Echo. 
IV. 
The lines are all in iambic octosyllabic measures— 
Thy véice | is heard | thro’ rd? | ling drúms | 
That béat | to bát | tle whére | he stands | 
The meaning of the poem is quite’clear, A man is- 
about to fight a battle. As he stands, his enemy before 
a the image of his wife and children rises to his ming, 
and— i ~ 


‘The next, like fire, he meets the foe 
And strikes him dead for thee and thine? 
Thy—The wife ~ =. 
His brood—Thé children. RO aR 
Thee and thine:— Wife and children ! 
“Notice that the first foot in every one of the lines of a 
the song is wanting in the unaccented syllable ghia L AENT 


+) Home| they brónght | her wár | rior deaa oo! i i 
i 
4 
d 


Shé | nor swóon’d | nor út | ter’ cry | 
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} 
! * . fp * - - 5 
l ‘The warrior-husband is dead ; and the wife- is so much: 
| _ overcome with grief.that she neither swoons nor utters cry. 
j 1 The maidens around her cry, “she must’ weep or she will 
~ Adie.” And then various means are adopted to make her 
| weep. Some praise the husband, and some remove the 
| face-cloth from the face. But all prove useless. Then am 
| old nurse places upon her knee the child of her dead 
| husband, and at last— 
í Like summer tempest came her tears— 
© Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ 
Maternal instinct, the mother’s love for her child, at 
last saves her. 5 
Compare with this song the following stanza from 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Lady dropp’d nor flower nor tear! 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o'er the slain 
X Had lock’d the source of softer woe 5 
< And burning pride and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tears to flow ; 
Until amid the sorrowing clan, 
Her son lisp’ from tho nurse’s knee,— 
« And if I live to bea man, \ 
My fathes’s death revenged shall be!” 
Thon fast the mother’s tears did seck lo gh ERSA 
_ To dew the infant's kindling cheek.” R = 
Summer tempest.—Her eyes were dry betore ; hence so. 
__. Sweet, my child.—The possessive is not emphasised, 
/ and so the transposition of the adjective before the pronoun. 
ES prs STANZAS FROM “MAUD,” 4 
C e Maud” is a dramatic poem—a monodrama—of E 
a D =, - . - IT oth 
nyson, aaa in 1855. A young man loveda girl, and 
the gir reciprocated his affections. But so great was the 
influence of her relatives upon her, that she refused to’ 
‘marry him. The poem; in some hundred ‘stanzas, gives 


Tæ expression to his feelings. -“ Mand” is full of lyrical beauty 3 
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though some sentiments—especially the lover’s views iupon 
war—gave rise to some bitter criticisnis, ` ; 
Seo what fia léve'f ly shéll’ Pg 
Small | and pure | as a péarl | ays 
Lines of different measures ate freely introduced, and 
the studéut is recommended to scan them for himself. 


I 


Shell.—The sight of a shell suggests many reflections | 
to the mind of the lover. Whorl.—VYolutionior turn of the | 
Spire of a univalxe shell. ; 

0 II. 


: A learned man, ete—The scientic name, for instance, 
ofa certain variety of shell is buccinwm undatum ; of 
another variety is strombus gigas. 


Let him name it, etc—Cp. “ A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Se. 2..£ 22 
The name is immaterial ; the essential element is the beauty y 
of the thing. 


| 
< | e 
| 
| 
| 


HI. - 


Void of the living will.—Deprived its wi i 
made it, while alive, stir on the Shae pede oul. abies 
Did he stand, ete —The rainbow tint is i 
alluded to here, Frill. —Edge. HE Paaefethe; al aaa 
When hewas uncurled.—The habit of animals livi 
Th shells: isto cutl ‘or fold themselves within the skell ahea 
frightened or whén at rest. When they move they come > 
out of their'shells, and this ‘is called ‘the uncurling of the 


animals, ~! i 


; 5 Frot but of force, .eto —The shell, altho: i y dek 
T x j r ‘ uch very deli- 
gate, is yet strong enough to resist, ‘year A A radb 
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of raging waves that break a tall three-decker oak-built 


ship by furiously dashing it- against shelves of rocks, 
THE BROOK. 


These stanzas, originally published in 1855, form a 
lyrical interlude to a poem, which is idyllic in nature. Two 
friends part bya brook. One of them comes to India, and 
after some years he goes back to England. He happens to 
go to the banks of the brook by which he parted from his 
Fiend. During the period of his absence from home many 
things have happened ; his friend has died; a girl whom he 
and his friend had helped in obtaining an opportunity to be 
reconciled with her lover has come pack from Austraia with 
her daughter. This, briefly, is the story of the poem of. 
The Brook, but the lyrical stanzas are interspersed through 
the poem to relieve and brighten up the idyllic narrative. 


The poem is written in iambic measures, @ line of 
four accents being followed by a line of three. Observe 
the feminine endings in the second and the fourth line of 
each stanza— 


1 come | from héunts | of cóot | aud hérn | 
A I make | a súd | den sal | ly. 
And spar | kle out | améng | the férn | 
To bic | ker down | 2 val | ley d 


The Brook is supposed by some to be the same as ‘ 
that flowing below Somersby Rectory in Lincolnshire. 
Hern.—Another form of * heron,’ a kind of waterfowl. 
Bicker.—From Welsh biere, to fight. Originally it 
ment to quarrel, hence, as here, to be tremulous. ie 
Thirty, twenty and half a hundred are used indefinitely. 
Cp. “ My strength is as the strength of ten.” Str Galahad. 
ja Thorps.— Villages. This is an Anglo-Saxon word, re- 
introduced by Tennyson, | -y i i ole 


a 


yii sah panty frohsian: 
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“Philip: =A ‘farmer in the idyllic narrative of the 
Brook. He is the father of Katie Willows. 

I chatter over, ete—‘Chatter,’ ‘little, ‘bubble, etc., make 
the sound echo the sense. Sharp. and trebles —Terms 
used in music, denoting high notes. 

Fret.—Wear away. The word is Old English Jretan, 
meaning for-catan, ‘tor being an intensive prefix. 

Fallow.—Fallow. land is land plonghed bnt not tilled; 
so called: from its yellow color. Fairy.—Small. Set.— 
Overgrown 

` Willow-weed and mallow are plants which grow upon 
damp marshy places. 

Prout and grayling are varieties of fish. 
Waterlbreak.—Ripple.. This is a rare word. 
Forget-me-nots.—A delicate flower of a blue tint. 

L gloom, I glance.—I pass one moment into a shade 
and the next moment I pass out into bright. sunlight, 

Lhe netted sunbeom,—The rays of the sun as they pass 
through the overhanging branches make a network, as it 
were, of light and shade upon the surface of the brook. 

Cp, Shelly, Arethwsa— 


‘Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured light.’ 


Shingly bars.—Little ridees of shingle. ‘Tennyson has 
used “sandy bars “in his In Memoriam, ~ pet 

Cresses—A water-plant, known as the water-crees, 

3 YOU ASK ME WHY. 

This is one of the poems in which Tennyson. gives 
expression to his political Opinions. He advocated, like all 
right-minded people, the doctrine of liberty of though and 
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faith. He liked “a land of settled government where. the 
sphere of freedom“ was ever'growing wider—a land wherein 
ii faction seldom ‘gathered «head. But’ he never liked'that 
it banded union should persecute’ opinion and thus be des- 
tructive of individual freedom. ` Eyen if England should 
grow to be one of the most powerful. of nations, yet, should 
there be any death to political freedom, any check to the 
growth of individual opinion, he would gladly leave the 

country and go, to— Pie 

“A warmer sky 


3 3 And I will see before I die 
The palm and temples of the South,” 


This poem was addressed to one of the poet's friends, 
Mr. Spedding, whose speech at Cambridge Debating Hall 
in 1832 gave occasion to its composition. T 

The verse is, like that of Zn Memoriam, in iambic 
tetrameter. 


You ask | mo why | tho >il | at ease | 
Within | this ré | gion I | subsist | ` 


Til at case—Dissatisied; uneasy. Tennyson, while 
advocating individual freedom, was absolutely averse from 
all sudden changes. ; Compare the sentiments expressed by 
him in the Conclusion of the Princess. One of the “college 
friends,” who assembled together and told the story of the 


Princess, said— è . 


« God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off, 
n i “Andkeeps our Britain, whole within herself, 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled— ' 


But yonder, whiff ! there comes a sudden heat, ae Sees 
>, The gravest citizen seems to lose his head J A 
i The king is scared; the soldier will not fight © 6" "+= 
33 The little boys begin to shoot and stab, 


A kingdom topples over with a shriek,” eta — — 7 
paged? We The Princess: Conclusion, L1. 62—62, 
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1830. and 1836 many changes in the constiu- 
Deak Eogena were; effected ad these changes; because: 
of their sudden nature, made the poet ill at -ease. 
Whose.—Refers to ‘I.’ Falters.—Loses its firm steadiness. 
Tt is the land, etc—This and the subsequent stanzas 
contain an answer to the question suggested in the first 
stanza. In spite of his being ill at ease, in spite of the eager 
longing he feels for the purple sea, he yet likes to live in 
England, because it is the free man’s country—a country 
where the people enjoy perfect liberty of thought. Sober- 
suited —Sober-garbed, as distinguished from wild. France, 
for instance, is often guided by extravagant notions of 
visionary freedom; not so England. Her people have a 
sober notion of freedom; and that is why, while in the 
former country revolutions so constantly break out for the 
acquisition of freedom, in the latter country without such 
SEVA revolutions 


“Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. ” 


Settled government.—As distinguished from a govern- 
ment, which being unsettled, is often exposed to sudden 
changes. Readers acquainted with French History will 
know that between 1789 and 1852 several revolutions 
broke out in France. 

' Freedom broadens, ete—The sphere of freedonr is slowly, 
from precedent, to precedent. being widened. Sudden 
revolutions are not necessary in England to enlarge the 
sphere of freedom. The condition of things is always 
_ favourable for its enlargement, so that.the circumstances- 
_ existing in one ‘age are éver useful for the widening of 
"the scope of freedom in the age following. — 
= Gathers head.—Gathers power. Particular factions. 
do not influence the thought of man there; but- som. 
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thought is slowly allowed to spread and diffuse itself among. 
the people, and so by degrees; in course of time, it arrives- 
at its fulness, perfection. 


Should banded unions, ete—Should ever a time come 
when factions should oppress people for their opinions 
should a time come when independence of thought would. 
be looked upon as a crime, and when individual freedom 
would be silenced, he would notwithstanding the greatness- 
and wealth of England, leave the country and go to dwell 
in the land of‘ palms and temples of the South.’ 

Tho’ every channel, ete.—Though England were 
exceedingly wealthy. 

. A warmer sky.—As distinguished from ‘the mist’ 
of England; He prefers the mist to the warmer sky of the 
south, because England is a land of freedom and settled 
government, But when England should cease to be SO,. 
he would no. longer like it, but go away to the warmer 
south. r 


THE BEGGAR MAID. 


\ 
_ Whe story of King Cophetua and the beggar maid is 
very old. The first mention that we find of this ‘Story is- 
in Richard Johnson's Song of a Beggar and a King. Shakes- 
eare makes a reference to this story in his Romeo and 
Juliet, “Act Il, Sc. 1;and again in 2 Henry IV, Act 
AISTE | aaa. 
; gi “© When Ki istua lov’d the beggar-maid”? rot 
m E E R omeo and Juliet IL. 1, 
©." The name of the beggar-girl was. Pehelophon ; though 
Shakespeare has Zenélophon in Love's Labour Lost, Act, IV, 
fa, Sc.'1; “ ‘The ‘magnanimous and the most illustrious King- 
i Cophetua set ‘eyes upon the pernicious and“ indubitate 
beggar Zenelophon. ” j real 


. 
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The metre is iambic octosyllabic : FF i 
Her:drms | acréss | her breist | she; laid’ |. f i 
She was | more fair | than words f can say.— ‘ 5 : 
Tt is no wonder.—Sceing that she is more beautiful than jk. BA 
day, it is no wonderithat the king should step down to greet E 
her. As shines the moon, ete.—Notice the beauty and | 
appropriateness of the comparison. : uid. i 
Lovesome.—Lovely. The suffix—‘some’, is Anglo- i 
Saxon—swm and is connected with same, so that it 
denotes ‘likeness.’ Angel an adjective =angel-like, 


. BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. a | 
Arthur Hallam find, perhaps, their happiest, as well as ii 


| 
In this poem, says a critic, the poet’s regrets. for | 
{ 

t 


their mournfullest expression. The utter inadequacy of 
words to give expression to the thoughts ofthe human 
breast is the underlying idea, And yet it is not a song of 
despair. 


“ Five times the poet abandons the disguise of speech 
and paints his sorrow in a yivid picture. Before us lies 
the sea, powerless to tell its sobbing trouble to the shore 
as wave after wave of utterance dies broken on dhe cold 
grey stones. On the shore the children are playing; what 
could they know of death? Out on the bay the sailor boy 
is ‘singing in the happy activity of life; in the offing are 
ships returning from a prosperous voyage, and, sailing. on 
majestically tothe neighbouring port—four pictures in one ; 
and in these the poet expresses more eloquently. than in 
any words the sense of desolation made yet more desolate 
by. contrast) with joys that. cannot be shared, . The fifth 
picture is of the sea breaking hopelessly at the foot of crags 
that spem) to spurn it from its desire; so death stan 
mezogg ‘ gitaieen him and all that he loved, * (Morton 


ra 
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Break, break, break.—Observe how the accents coming 
in quick succession imitate the sound of the sea: dashing. 
against rocks, Scan— $ 
Bréak | bréak | bréak | 

On thy cdld | gray stónes | O séa | 

O. well for the fisherman’s.—The fisherman's boy, as he: 
shouts with his sister, and the sailor lad that sings in his 
boat are happily ignorant of death. Cp. 

“ A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ?” 

But O for the touch, cte—The absence of his friend 
prevents him from feeling that joy which he wonld haye 
felt if his friend had been with him to share that joy. 

But the tender grace, ete—The happiness that is once 
gone will not come back to me. 


SONG—THE OWL. 


This poem isa good example of “ word-painting.” The 
lines are generally in iambic octosyllabic. measure, the third’ 
line in gach stanza haying an anapeestic foot. 

When cáts | run home | and night | is edme | 
And déw | is cold | upén | the grotind, | 
And. the fár | off stréam | is dúmb | i 
. Wherring.—An onomatopmic word, meaning ‘ whizzing’ 
The sail is the, sail of the wind-mill. 4 

- The five wits is an old expression sometimes used for 
the five senses, but oftenerdefined common wit, imagination... 
fantasy, estimation, memory. Cp. — IE, TEE AE DES 

“But my ive hits nor my five senses can 
ES Dissuade: one foolish heart from serving thee.” 
ae i fiw s : este eH. SES CHS b 
-xc Clagh the latch —Open the lateh-door with a click. 
Rarely.—Exquisitely. G 
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Roundelay.—A tune in. which the first strain is 
Í repeated, | 5 : 
THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


An Italian romance—Donna di Scalotta—suggested 
this poem. It has been said above that the Arthurian 
legends exercised a peculiar charm upon Tennyson, and 
the Lady of Shalott is another version of Launcelot and 
Elaine, This poem contains some very delightful pictures 
of landscape scenery. The poem was first published in 1832. 

The following is the scheme of scansion :— 

On ei | ther side | the riv | er lie | 


The island | of Shálott | 
I. 
= Oneither side—A prepositional phraše (erther side= 
both sides) governing the noun ‘river? ' 
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And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. f 
—Scott’s Marmion. 

Dusk and shiver.—Darken and cause ripples upon the 
surface of the river. To dusk in the sense of < to produce a 
slightly ruffled surface’ is very rarely used. 

Overlook a space of flowers.—Command a piece of land 
overgrown with flowers. 


Imbower's.—Shelters as in a bower. 
Willow-veiled.—Bordered with and eoncealed from view 
by willow-trees, railed —Dragged. : ; 
Unhailed.—No one addressing the occupants of those 
shallops. Shallop—Akin to sloop ; a small light vessel. 
Who hath seen, ete.—The questions suggest the answer. 
Bearded barley —Barley having long beard-like spikes. 
Cheerly.—In a lively manner ; briskly. Cp. 
“ Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring morn.” j 
> —Milton’s L Allegro. 
‘The first part tells us that the lady passes her life in 
the island of Shalott in great seclusion and is known only 
by the peasantry. 
I. 


Stay—Stop her work. ; 


Shadows of the world.—Vague images of, the moving 
outside world are reflected upon the clear mirror’ that hangs 
before her always. j: 3 


There,—Upon the mirror.: 


fice f a} 


orari 


Churls.—Thisis ithe Anglo-Saxon, ceorl, a countryman. 
$ ofthe lowest rank ; hence, as here used, peasant. Op. 
are peveremed pe tase ae Binks Bone 
ut for high dames and mighty earla? = | 
: : Ę í - —Beott. 


=i 
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Ambling.—To amble is to move easily and gently | 
without hard shocks. Pad —This word is connected with | 
path, in fact, is a slightly different form of path ; iv then 
came to mean ‘an essy-paced horse,—a meaning which ~~ 
perhaps comes from tlre original meaning of the word. | 


Long-haired page—tn the days of chivalry only 
the high-born were allowed to keep their hair long. Cp. | 
Roundhead. | 
1 


ı Magic sivhts.—The uncanny reflections upon the-mirror 
Plumes. —That is, the plumes decorating the helmets of f 
knights following the funeral procession, ; i 

The second part tells us that the lady is weaving a | 
magic web, and that a curse will fall on her if she will look. 
down the river towards “many-tower’d Camelot.” 

Il. 


Abow shot.—The distance to which. an arrow shot 
from a bow will ordinarily go. 

_ __ He.—Notice how skitfully does’the poet keep up the 
interest and suspense of the readers by using the pronoun 
the’ noun to which it refers coming a few lines below. 

For ever kneeled.—The device upon the shicld was a 
red-cross knight kneeling toa lady. The figure seemed, 
therefore, to be for ever kneeling. 

“Fellow field.—The field overgrown with ripe barley. 

Gemmy.—Studded with gomis. Glittered free-—Shone- 
clearly. ` fed Shas 
Galacy.—The Milky Path. 


` ` Blazoned baldridBelt decorated “with various herald- 
Roidevibes a ren teen Pees we gene aaa it 

{ _ Unclouded.—Bright, > gon i 

Í Thick jeweled —Thickly “ses with gems. 
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Helmet feaiher.—The plume docorating the helmet. 

Burned.—Shone. 

Bearded meteor—Comet which ctymologigally means 
‘(a star) with long hair.’ f 

Glow'd.—Shone LA! 

From the viver.—The image:ot Sir Launcelot reflected 
from the river fell upon the mirror. 

Tirra lirra.— Musical, but meaningless words. 

She saw.—This time the thing itself and nob a vague 
shadow of it. 
ye The third part describes how Sir Launcelot rides “to 
Camelot in all his bravery ; and how the lady gazes at him 
as he rides alovg. 

Ve 

Complaining—Moaning. 

Scer.—One gifted with the power of second-sight. 

Seeking. —'The -word should be ‘seeing.’ With seeking 
the meaning isabsurd Seeing, ec —A seer who has seen some 
unavoidabl@ misfortune that is about. to beful him.. 

Glassy.—lix pression ess. like the dull surface of glass, , 


Through. the noises, ele,—Op. Keats :— ; 
& A little no seless noise among thé leaves i 25 


zorn of the very sigh that silence heayes.” zd 

A gleaming shwpe— A figure faintly reflecting the 
light that fell on it.” TET inyy 300} 

Royal cheer.—The banquet of the king. [The student 
is asked to read Tennyson's Launcelot and, Elaine. ; 

Crossed themselves.—Made the signi of the cross to keep 
away dangers or evil spirits. 4 sG RM 

The fourth part tells us that thelady floats down the: 
iver in a boat on the prow of which she causes the words 
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‘The Lady of Shalott’ to be written, and dies broken-heart- 
edon the way. Sir Launcelot comes down to gaze on the 
dead body and exclaims: 
‘t She has a lovely face ;— 
* God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 
STANZAS FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 

Tennyson's Jn Memoriam, the most beautiful and the 
best loved of his poems, written in memory of the poet's 
friend Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in Vienna in 1833, 
was first published in May, 1850. This poem is the most 
philosqphical of all Tennyson’s poems and herein the poet's 
attitude towards the mysteries of Death and the immortali- 
ty of the Soul is very clearly set forth. This poem has been 
well described as a song of despair and doubt, leading, in the 
end, to hope and truth. His friend is dead, and overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow the poct at first thinks that the ‘stars 
blindly run,’ that there is no purpose running through 
the Universe. But, gradually, as the veil is removed from 
his eyes, Death no longer seems to him to be a mys- 
tery —an aim appears to be pervading the whole Universe. 
He is convinced that nothing in the system of our world 
1s_useless, every object—even death itself—scems to serve 
a “purpose. In short, the abstruse problems of life and death 
—of our Universe—are, with his characteristic lucidity and 
simplicity, solved by the poet in the one hundred and 
thirty one poems that constitute In Memoriam, 

‘The metre is'the same as that of ‘To the Queen,’ 

One writes | that 6| ther friénds | remain | 
_ What lýsa | iscom | món tó | therdce le 


These stanzas form the fifth poem of In Memoriam. 
* Words: of condolence that are ordinarily uttered will 
not remove or lessen his grief. . For— ate 
F “ That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more,” 


i 
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His loss is irreparable, his grief is inconsolable, for the death 


.of his friend, who to him was more than a brother, has lefù 


unto him ‘no second friend.’ 


Other friends remain, and therefore he should not 
grieve excessively over the death of Arthur; he should en- 
deavour to have consolation and comfort in the society of 
those friends that remain. 


Loss is common, ete.—And why should he therefore 
take the loss of his friend so much to heart 2 

Common is the common place.—These trite sayings are 
very common; but they have no real worth i in them. Va- 


cant chaj—Empty husks. 


Never morning wore, etc—Loss is so common that 
there never passes a day without some heart breaking by 
the death of some dear friend or relative. 


O father, etc—This and the lose stanzas illustrate 
the remark that ‘loss is too common. father, -for in- 


. stance, drinks the health of his anaes ; but, before 


‘half the draught be done, the son is killed. o on some battle- 
field at a distance from the father. sat 


O mother, etc —A mother is praying for the safety of 
her sailor-son ; while as yet, her head is bowed in prayer, the 
son is dead and receives a burial in the sea. Heavy shotted. 
—In order to make the corpse to sink quickly, heavy shots 
are tied to the hammock in which the dead body is wrapped. 


Ye no more, ete.—These were as. much ignorant, of the 


death of their beloved sons as I was; for while my friend 
was lying upon his death- bed, I was, in. my ignorance of 


‘his state, busy in musing on ‘all I had to say to him. ‘The 
student should remember that the death, of Arthur aoe 
Hallam occurred almost suddenly. ~ 1 


ee 


Ever met him —In ny fincy, thav'i is 


tt we weer e+ 
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O somewhere, etc.—This stanza also contains an illustra- 
tion of the remark referred to above. A meek girl, uncon- 
scious, of the fate of her lover, is arraying herself against 
his arrival. But the curse of God falls, and he whom 
she expects and wishes to please, is either drowned in 
crossing a ford or killed in falling from a horse. 


Her colour burrs.—She blushes with pride and joy at. 


‘the thought that her lover will see her arrayed in her best, 
most lovely garments. 

“Having left the glass, ete.—Nothing pleases her ; the 
more carefully she arrays herself the more does she think 
that there is something wrong which must be set right; 
and so she goes back repeatedly to arrange sometimes her 
dress, sometimes her locks. 

And even when, ete.—While she was so busy, the irony 
<of fate would have it that her lover was killed. 


In ʻO meek, unconscious dove, the allusion seems to-be 


Tennyson's sister who was betrothed to Arthur, “The 


“words “perpetual maidenhood ’ may not, however, be appli- 
, cable to her, because she afterwards married Lushington, 
Terinyson’s friend, 
Il. 

This poem is the twenty-fiist in Zn Memoriam. 
Grasses round him qrow.—The poe 
Arthur was buried in the churchy 
Arthur's body rests in the v 
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Another answers, ete.—This is the supposed criticism of 
another ‘person who says that” Tennyson wants: to make a» 
show ofhis grief, his object being to gain the praise of con-^ 
stan¢y with the help of his'song. "= '. 

SA third is wroth, ete—A third. is angry because he 
thinks that it is unworthy on the part of the pogt to give: 
vent to private sorrow with which the world has little concern 
at a time when people’s hearts are moved by patriotic 
causes. FitzGerald, the friend of thei poet, for instance, 
said: the world wants other notes than the elegiac. 

A time to sicken, etc.—Another man in his wroth asks, 
him: “Is this a time to sicken and swoon with private 
grief, when the poet may advantageously sing the glorious 
triumphs of Sciences ? | Science reaches forth, ete.—The re- 
ference is to the progressive nature of all physical sciencess. 

7 Latest moon.—'The moon, if not scientifically regarded, . 
if, that is, regarded poetically, is:a lovely object in) conse- 
quence of, her mellowed light. ‘The progress’ of science, 
however, has told us that the contents of the moon are 
nothing but cold ugly hills’ and caverns, so» that to the 
eyes ofriscience the’ moon’ has i ceased to be a charming 
object. Hence the poet speaks of it as the’ ‘latest moo: zd 
meaning thereby ‘that the moon which, ‘having: lost ‘its: 
charms, has ceased, ‘as’ it were; to exist. ‘There’ is- also a 
reference to the discovery of a ‘planet, which owas! made at. 

pout this time. ~ AE BEG OM TOE i BETETE 
eBid yei speak, ete. —These stanzas contain a reply 
to the bitter criticisms referred to in the previous) stanzas 
The carpings and cavillings are idle’ things ; those ‘thats - 
are! disposed thus’ to’ find fault with him and his‘ song . 
never’ knéw his friend. “And’so, far from singing -out of: 


- FD 


-a pedantry, he sings this song of mourning, because song: 


= Ag Osh oa aa an E Coos SIS T E E AEA 
isquitenatural’'to him. =; UE: SE 
~ 1: One ts glad, ete.—Song 1 natural to birds ; one sings! 
DEN, e PEN snag a and ATIE Bien ory f 
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gaily because. its little ones have ranged, and another sings 
a sad note because its brood is rifled away. ‘Similarly, song 
is natural to the poet; but, overcome.as he. is with grief 
at the death of his friend, he cannot help singing a note 
of sadness, “it 


‘The captive void of sensibility and the beast whom: 
mo conscience restrains are objects of pity; they do not 
excite envy. Similarly, the heart that never loved is an 
object of pity ; for says the poet— 

i “Tis better to have loved and lost 
ES ' Then never to have loved at all.” 
These stanzas form the twenty-seventh poem of In 

Memoriam. - 
) Noble rage—An extreme rapture and eager passion for 


amy object are, indeed, noble things. A dull passionless: 


life, such as that ofa captive, is surel ing ity 
E a oh aip i y something us pity 

« Lhe linnet born, ete.—The bird, born as it is within the 
bars.of a cage, has never had an opportunity of seeing the 
beauty, of the summer woods... It cannot love them : and 
so the heart of this bird. is void of the noble passion of love. 

: SItcense.—Excessive freedom. Unfettered.—Unrestrain-. 
ed, The beast, conscious of its strength alone, takes an 


unrestrained license, for nothing—no sense of sin—checks. 


ip ; the pangs of conscience never wake within ite. 

g $ à ver } ts ‘breast, 

Such a beast also, so. far from bei oat P Sie, 

. aeunPeotrofognognipassions: 2 ei object of pity rig 
__ „That never plighted troth—Never pledged its truth, 
Ao loved. Troth.—The Anglo-Saxon mee ae. Me 
/ es OBA Gee? oes sees exe a ; 
__ Stagnates in the weeds, ete—Heart is compared. tc 

meee neater that is constantly flowing is ae ! 


pure and transparent, but stagnant Water is impureand 


rate acetates a 


—4 
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poisonous. Similarly, that heart which has loved can never 
grow stagnant ; the activity of love will always keep it 
healthy and pure. On the other hand, the heart that is 
steeped in the sloth of selfishness will, like stagnant water, 
soon grow to be impure and unhealthy. O 


What may count-dtself, ete—Such a heart as has never 
known the passion of love, may consider itself to be blest ; 
but, says the poet : ‘ I shall never envy it, for it is anything 
but blest.’ 

Want-beygolten vest.—Rest that is the outcome of want. 
Active sympathy with man will never give rest to us ; but 
as soon as we miss the object of sympathy we may rest. 
Now, this sort of rest, says the author, is not enviable. 
For there are so many objects around us which require 
our sympathy that we can never, unless we are blind to 
our nature, be at rest. 


Whate'er befall—Whatever be the result; under all’ 
circumstances. 


When I sorrow most.—For this sorrow tells me clearly 
thata heart which has never loved will gradually stagnate 
in the weeds of sloth ; will lose, that is, its force and lifo and 
become unhealthy and impure. 


IV. 


There are ills. But are they to continue for ever ? 
Is the Universe with all that dwell therein aimless, pur- 
poseless ? Does life exist only to be destroyed ? These 
questions suggest themselves do the mind of the poet at 
the death of his friend. pi oS an 


They are questions due to the defects of doubt. But 
in the end Tennyson triumphs over Doubt and arrives at 
Truth. And his answer is, that somehow good wiil be the 
final goal of ill, that nothing in the world is purposeless, 
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that no life shall be destroyed. We do not know, in our 
ignorance, the: puryose’of God’; but this much we know— 


Gon a die that good shall fall 
At last—faroff—at last, to ‘all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


This isthe 54th poem of In Memoriam. 

O yet we trust —Observe the spirit of optimism ‘thasé 
breathes through this poem. The meaning of the stanza 
ig the evils that exist in the world —the pangs- that human 
nature has to endure—our wilfulness in the pursuit of 
sins mot doubts that standin the way of onr perfection—in 
short,;all our sutferings—are’ not aimless ; they ave, rather, 
steps that.will in the:end lead to some good.’ 

Cast as rabinsh, ete.—When God, in the fulness of His 
time, makes the pile complete and gathers all His creatures 
around ‘Himi to judge” of them, He will not throw away 
one life even as worthless. Cloren—Cuit, destroyed. 

_— Phat not ú moth, ete—Even a moth—a small inséct— 
lives not only to subserve another's gain, bub to serve 
the high purpose of God, : : 

We know. vot. arwything—We are so very ignorant 
that, in our ignorance, wedo not know what brpose runs 
through the Universe ; but we may yet trust that» good- 
shall at last, though ata very. remote time from hence, 
fall to all; the Winter of oi” sufferings shall be over, 
and the spring of our happiness Shall Appear. 


An infant, ete.—=But everything around usas present ° 


wears a oe ‘prospect; we are babes in’ our experience, 
and so, like a babe, ‘We ery fore more light—greater illumina- 
tion, Lnfunt.—Here used in the literal sense of ‘one ’ 
unable to'speal. : ; 

dg enyi : Wack 

ne This poem, which forms “the hundred and fifth poèm 


inia i z 
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of In Memoriam, describes the New Year's Eve. The bells 
tolling out the Old Year and tolling in the New ‘Year are 
welcome. “Let. them peal out. with all their might and 
| tell of the good time coming. Out with the evil Old; and 
2 in withthe better and happier, because the more really 
Christian, New. p : 
Wild sky.—The weather during the Christmas week” 
| is generally very wild and rough in the higher latitudes. 
Frosty light—The light penetrating, through the frost. 
Cp. ‘Frosty moon. i l f 
Riny owt the false, cte.—The poet hopes that with the. 
death of the year, the false will die and the true wil] comeiin. 


Saps.—Undermines. The joy and peace attained by 
the poct are yet incapable to ‘make him’ forget: the” grief 
for his dead friend; but he hopes that his grief, too, will 
cease to exist with the death of the old year. Ths 


Feud.—The class-feud that saps the root of society. 


ay Slowly dying cause.—The slow death of the cause 
yr indicates that it has grown old and hence meapable, ofi, 
f. enlisting the supportot man. It is better that it should 


therefore die out and give place to» one which will be of . 
| greater help to mankind ; similarly, all, ancient forms of 
| party struggle, all evil ways of life, all ugly manners and alli 
| «wicked laws should cease to exist ; and in, their’ place ‘a 
happier state of things should make its appearance, ~ 
“Fuller minsérel.—A more perfect poet. eine 
In place and blood, i.e. pride of office and; pride 
Of of birth. Civic slander, etc.—The slander and spite such 
| as exist among the citizens. Jasna ASi yy 
Narrowing lust of. qold.—Extreme lust.of gold, that is, . 
i. 4. ~ Wealth narrows the heart, is.destructive of all noble breadth. 
Eion and generosity. of feelings... on seat bie woso 


ta) 
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The thousand years of peace is the ‘ Millennium,’ 

The larger heart, etec-—The man with wide liberal views 
and kind generous feelings, 

The drkness.—-The evils that cast a- gloom over the 
world. 

The Christ that is to be.—The following note from 
Mr. Robinson’s edition will be helpful to the student in 
understanding the line: “There are three stages to be 
distinguished in the revelation of Christ, (1) The Christ 
that was in the days of His. flesh when He sojourned as 
an individual Man on earth; (2) The Chirst that is, where 
now we see Him not, ina glory of greatness which trans- 
cends our power of comprehension; (3) The Christ that 
4s to be, when He shall appear hereafter, not alone, but 


manifested in that perfected, Human society which then. 


only; will attain its perfection when being wholly, filled 
with His spirit it can perfectly act as His Body. It is 
for this completest social fulfilment of Christianity that 
the poet is appealing here.” 


. E. B. BROWNING (1809-1861.) | 


_ Writing to Mr. Hengist Horne, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning says: “ Poetry has not been with me reverie 
but arb.” We find accordingly that she carried her art 
of verse-making to a point of technical perfection; and 
although much can be said against her readiness to invent 
or reproduce difficult and elaborate measures as also against 
her capricious and extravagant use of words and rhymes 
yet there cannot be the least doubt that her poems stand 
Oo Saale charm and delightfulness, Deep tender- 
ness and genuineness of feeling, sensitiveness, insight,—and 


delicacy, and, lastly, noble and severe simplicity—these- 


characterise the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Her sonnets are regarded to be the very best—and she- 
the geatest of the sonneteers—in the English language.. 
{In them she pours the full flood of her profoundest 
thoughts; and under the influence and charm of these 
thoughts we almost overlook the characteristic defects of 
her poetry. 

A CHILD'S THOUGHT OF GOD. - 


Underneath the simplicity of this poem there flows 
& stream of the most profound philosophy regarding the: 
omnipresence of God. The child does not see God “ above 
< © the pines,” nor does he see Him in the gold of the mines, 
He yet feels the presence of God in all things made, and” 
he experiences His unbounded love through sight and: 

sound of every place. 


The poem is written in iambic octosyllabic verse. 
- They say | that Gód | lives vé | ry high | i 
L But ff | you ldok | above | the pings |- 
“de _. And why ?—Notice that this question suggests the- 
s natural perplexity in the mind of the child. sA 
AU that’s glory.—All that is glorious, Through God 
all that is glorious shines; and yet God is not to be found 
in the’ bright gold. Untold.—Unbounded. = 
. - But still I feel, etec—All created objects, all sounds- 
and sights show that the love of God pervades them... 
Just as. when the mother, half-waking the child, kisses it, 
it feels the soft pressure of its mother's lips and yet, because- 
not fully roused from sleep, it can hardly ‘know who kissesd 
it, >so the presence of God everywhere is vaguely perceived. 
by the child; but because its faculties are not fully devel- 
` oped, it can scarcely feel the full force of that presence: 
>O LESSONS FROM THE GORSE. > 
‘The object of the poem ‘is to show that from mountain: 
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-gorses we can learn, the lesson of humility, strength, 
enditrance and patience under adverse conditions of life, and 
humble prostration of our wills to God, the’ Créator. 


Phe lines.are to be scanned thus— 


Moun | tain gôr | see é | ver gól | den 
Can | kered nót | the whdle | year léng | 


Up | the hill | side of | this life | as bléak | as where | ye gréw | 
Gorses—A. hardy shrub bearing a yellow flower. The 
gorse makes a splendid appearance when in flower. 


Cankered.—A ffected with cancer, a kind of sore in 
plants or animals, causing decay.’ The hardy plant is 
never affected with this disease. 

Howsoever pricked, ete—The lesson that the poet 
draws from the plant is that it teaches us to be strong 
under all the trials and difficulties of life’ “The ‘plant, 
although pricked and held by thorns; flourishes well ; so 
also are we to see that the thorns of life do not destroy our 
power of endurance. Thorny Ulooms.— Cowper has these 
lines : i i i 

i “The prickly gorse, that. shapeless and deformed, ` 


A ry And dangerons to the touch, has yet-its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold.” n 
And so trodden —These lines ‘also containithe'above= 
mentioned: lesson' of Istrong: endurance undertasdifferent 


image, Blealk.—Dreñry, full of ‘troubles. +. : 


 ©When no summer, ete.Eyen. in'adverse circumstances: 


when” the winter of troubles frowns upon us we should 
be happy with- inward: happiness; > weshould-learn from 
the gorse the lesson that happiness should depend. not 
uponexternal circumstances, but upon ofr minds; 


God preserveth ' still.+God preserves the-blogm of the. 


zorse even in winter when, asa general rule; other flowers 
-We withered. The flowers -then blooming <in winter 
A a Rs DEE 
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show to the dreary world that beauty always diggs ; it 
ee never perishes. é 


Academie chain —The chair bh a philosopher. The - 
word academic comes from Academus, à Greek, in whose 
garden, at Athens, Plato taught. ‘The poet imagines that 
the lesson we learn from the) gorse is the philosophic truth: 
that the wisest word of man is yet his humblest. 


we ii Canopied—The blua sky above. forms, that is, the 
canopy of the’ ‘academic’ chuir of the gorse. Jst live lore 
along, ete—This fact teaches’ us humility. Linnaus—A 
celebrated Swedish naturalist of the eighteenth century. — 
: For your teaching, etc.—You saw, says the poet, the es 
AN celebrated botanist bend his knee in thankfulness to God ji 
for your beanty ; you should sce us also bowing ourselves in í 
heer! reverence for the lesson that you have imparted to us, 
se (3 ROBERT BROWNING RoE NEST Seater A 
danwei Tiati ik 
y AN 


Browning, more than any oth 
Era, is fond of dealing with abstruse philo 
he takes a pectliar delight in difficult p 
character; the strange “forces of pas 
i and distracting: circumstances 8 
“to. Adaria i 


he Vic torian 
al ; 


passa; any. 
the poet could be E, a4 
etimes as if he took a positive ao e 

eader's ears with harsh untuneful Gonads eal) 
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and depth of passion and pathos, in wild humour, in 
‘emotion of every kind, Browning is Tennyson's superior, 
while in combination of melody, beauty of description, 
culture and intellectual power, Tennyson stands on a higher 
Va level than Browning. 
PT (| | HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 
de aaa 
we ‘ The various beauties of spring in England arise in the 
mind of the absent poet and, ashe thinks of them, he fecls 
a longing in his breast for home. This poem contains an 
account of these different pictures of the beauties of Nature in 
the springy month of April, as well as of the poet’s longing 


for home. The metre is varied, some lines being of greater 
length than others, 


‘Oh to bé | in Englind 
Now that A | pril’s thére | 


Unaware—All on a sudden; without any previous 
‘Warning of the appearancé of the tiny leaves upon the 
withered branches of the trees, 

Bole.—Trunk. Cp. Tennyson’s Princess, 


Huge trees, a thousand rings of spring 
In every bo 


white- 
The former is 


the middle of April and departing in autumn > the latter 
visits England in spring and leaves the place as soon as 


At the bent spray’s edge—Spray is the tender shoot of 
p the Plant, bent because of the heavy blossoms,’ 


o He could never recapture, etc.—He sings each note 
twice, in order, that is, to convince “tho listener that he 
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did not fling away that note carelessly, but that he.can 
repeat it. 


Sone 


Buttercups—A common English plant bearing bright 
yellow flowers. Melon-fowers.—The melon grows in warm- 
climates. The poet means to say that the common butter- 
cups are more liked by him than the melon-flowers of the 
warmer regions, 


/ HOME THOUGHTS FROM THE SBA. 


~» This poem breathes throughout a patriotic spirit. As 
‘the poet advances on the sea, his heart longingly: turns 
towards home. The ship approaches the spots where 
England’s glorious naval victories were won, his over-full 
heart praises God and offers to Him prayers of thankfulness. 


The lines are in trochaic measure, each line consist- 
ing of seven feet. The last of the lines is dactylic. 
Nobly | nébly | Cépe Saint | Vincent | tó the | north-west. 
died away | ; r 
Nobly.—In splendourand glory. Cape Saintde Vincent 
-~A cape in the south-west of Portugal. In 1780 Ad- 
miral Rodney defeateda Spanish fleet under Don Juan de 
Langara off Cape Saint de Vincent. 


Sunset ran, etc.—Cp.. the phrase ‘reeking with blood’ 
The reference in the line is to the daring exploit of > 
Drake who, boldly entering the Bay, destroyed the fleet 
which Philip the Second of Spain had gathered with 
the object of making a descent upon England. Burning 
water.—The water glowing with the rays of the setting sun. 
Trafalgar.—Readers of English History will’ know that 
at Trafalgar Nelson defeated the French flest, Seas 
Gibralter —The rock of Gibralter. In 1704° Gibralter 
game into the possession of the Englis It has since 
been repeatedly besieged, the last siege naving occurred - 
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in 1784, when the English, under General Eliot, withstood 
the French and the Spaniards for more than three years. 


Here and heve, cte-—Every Englishman. visiting these 
celebrated places should really be thankful to Bngland. 
For, if the English are to-day a powerfnl people on earth 
itis only because of the victories won by England over 
the enemies of the coantry; so that England did) much 


to help her people in becoming a great and free nation. 
A Hence it should be the aim of all Englishmen to do all 
rat yb they can to make her still more great. 
: i). UG planet Jupiter. 
F ua sas Y A ANT ye yp wT ~ 
DAV A (“AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 


\ This touching incident happened in the French camp 
before Ratisbon, The French Marshal stormed Ratisbon, 
and Napoleon was anxiously watching the issue of the 
storming, for on the snecesstul end of the campaign 
depended all his future plans; when a boy rode hard 
‘Where ‘Napoleon stood and old him that Ratisbon had 
fallen, the Kmperor’s eyes flashed at this news ; but 
_the news-bearer, who had been shot to the heart, breathed 
his läst äs soon as he had deliveres the welcome tidings. 


ý af a first and the third lines are each in iambic octo- 
Syllabic measure, and the second and the fourth lines are 
Fa lpi iambic trimeter— - j 
: £ You know, | we: Frénch' | stormed Rit |-tisbén | 
f _ Amilo | or só | awyá— - £ : : 
\ ___ Ratisbon.—A city of Bavaria. It, belonged at first - to- 
ermany,. During the Napoleonic wars it came to be 
French j but after the close of the warsit was ceded to 
2 varia. The city is also called Regensburg. 
As if to balance, ete—Napoleon’s mind was oppressed 
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with heavy thoughts, and his head was consequently droop- 
ing down. Hence the speaker says, he'stood with his neck Be 
thrust out, his legs wide apart and his arms locked” behind, 4 6 es" 
as if he wanted, by assuming that position, to balance his 
drooping head. “Prone—Sloping downward, inclined. Cp. 

e Just where the prone edge of the wood. began 

To feather toward the hollow. ”—Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 

My plans that soar, ete—All my ambitious schemes 
should be utterly crushed, if Lannes, my army-leader, should 
waver, should hesitate and so be unable to ae the 
city. Lannes.—Jean Lannes was created Marshal of France 
and Duke of Montebello by Napoleon for his military 
exploits. Flaq-bird—The Eagle was the standard of 
Napoleon. It appears from the words of this soldier that 
he was the flag-bearer of the army. 

Sheathes.—Covers up; hides. Cp. “ Her eyes, like 
marigold, had sheathed their sheen.” Film.—A thin: 
layer of something in the eye. These lines show that the: 
heart of a soldiet maysyet be softened with pity. Touched 
to the quigk=—Wounded, i a ne hath 
n SHOW HRY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS * < 5 
MEM FROM GHENT TO AIX. 7 (ee X 


This poem does not refer to any historical event, 
< though there ig no doubt that in a war in the Netherlands 
such. an adventure was likely enough.’ ‘This poem may 
be termed a dramatic romance. Browning wrote it “ with 
a longing for a good gallop on a favourite horse. And the 
verse gallops well until the speaker’s horse drops exhausted 
at Aix.”—Fotheringham, The lines are to be scanned thus: 

A I spráng | to the atir—rup and Jó | vis ‘and hé | 

‘ The first foot is iambic and the remaining feet are 
anapestic. zi a 
~ 


oo. ALTAN 
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„Good. speed,—-Speed comes from the Anglo-Saxon sped, 


meaning prosperity, and hence ‘ good speed’ means ‘may 
our undertaking be attended with prosperity. ’Cp.“O Lord 
Gon ny aE ABR, I pray, thee, send me, good 
speed this day.” PE 
Not a word, ie., we spoke nota word to each other 
but rode on in silence. Neck by neck or neck-and-neck 
means “at a level or equal speed.” Cheeh-strap.—That part 
of the bridle which passes down the side of the horse’s héad. 
Lokeran.—A& town in Belgium twelve miles from Ghent. 
Similarly, Boom, Duffeld and Mechlen ave all places in 
Belgium, Aershot.—A town in Belgium. Hach butting 
vwy,—The shoulders are spoken of as dashing against 
the veil of the thick fog of.morning. Cp. 


“ Come, leave your tears ; a brief farewell: the beast 
_ With many heads butts me away. ? 


- Bent for my voice—Turned towards me in order to 
listen to my words of cheerin g. Eyes black intelligence.— 
One black intelligent eye. Its white-—The white part 
of the eye. Spume flakes—Flakes of foam. Aye and 
anon.—Oceasionally. Roos—The name of Dirk’s horse. I'he 
fault is not in her, If, that-is; she shows signs of exhaus- 
tion, she is not to be blamed, for she has been doing 
her part gallantly. a 
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| 

| the.babies in the cradles ;’ in short, continued to do all’ 

jiq Sorts of mischief that rendered the livesi:of the ‘burghers. 

d miserable. At last, the people assembled in the Town Hall 
to find out a plan for ridding the town of the troublesome 

| rats. While the burghers were deliberating, a pied piper 
came to them and offered, by. means of a secret. charm, 
to free the town from the plague of rats. He only 
stipulated that the burghers should give him a ‘thousand 
guilders. They accepted his offer and agreed to pay him 

7° themoney demanded. The piper soon succeeded in getting 
the town rid of the rats, but when he came to demand 
the money promised, the burghers looked blue ; they forgot 
their part of the contract and refused to pay. ‘Then, again, 
did the piper step out into the street and began to play 
his charm upon his pipe. - Attracted by‘ the sound of the 

4 music, the little children—the sons and daughters of the 

e burghers—came out and Mh SPL aS 

i `" Trippingànd skipping, ran merrily after ps a, 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter.» . 


The piper led them out of the town to Koppelberg Hill where 


i A wondrous portal opened wide...... p 
‘And the piper advanced and the children followed, “+ ' 
And when all werein to the very last): | o 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast.” - H im 
So all the children were lost tothe burghers, except 
one, who, being lame, could not keep pace with’ the ‘others. 
The moral of this story is given iv the last stahza— ~~ 
“So Willy, let you and me be wipers oe oso 
(Of scores out with all men—especially pipers : 
/ ‘And whether they pipe us free from rats or mice, ~ 
<. If weve promised them aught, let us keep our promise.” _ i 
: The-metre is very, varied. Some feet are iambic, while 
others araytrochaic., ce oi Tamie bui wea Hie thos, 
. Almost five hundred years ago,~According to tradition. 
the event happened in 1284. Was a pily.: The subject 
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is “to see the ‘townfolk, etc? Salted sprats—The sprat 

is a delicious, well-flavoured small fish. p eios 

j Sunday hats.—These hats were in requisition only on 
+ Sundays when men would go to church. Hence the 
rats had an undisturbed use of them for the weck days. 
‘i Spoiled the womans chat—Women are very fond of 
4 gossipping, so that the shricking and squeaking of the rata 
tb prevented them from talking to their heart’s content. 

a ? - Sharps and flats—Different notes. Sharp—An acute 


anity whi 
ng coat, ete—Th 
understand, he was called “y 
er was Banting. There w 
lt to find out his country, 
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_. Trump of Doom’s tone.—The, Christians believe that 
on the Day of: Judgment trumpets would be sounded to 
awake the dead from their graves. Zhe newt.—A kind of 
small animals. The word, newt, is a corruption of an ewt, the 
letter ‘nx’ of an having in course of time come to form a part 
of the original word. Cp. For the nonce, which really 
is equivalent to ‘for then once.’ An orange was once a 
naranj. 

Old fangled.—Old fashioned ; hence, odd, peculiar. Op. 
the word ‘new-fangled? Cham.—The Khan of Tartary. ` 
What magic slept, etc.—-Magic music is called Hl fenseign 
or Alpleich in German. Like a candle flame.—tThis is a 
chemical phenomenon. If a pinch of salt is sprinkled 
upon a candle flame, blue and green lights will issue. 


Stout as Julius Cesar—ZJulius Cesar, the famous 


Roman General and Dictator, had, it is related, been: nearly: ` 


drowned in the Rhine. He had to swim hard for very: 
life ; but in the midst of his struggles he never lost hold 
upon the manuscript of his celebrated work.—The Com- 
mentaries on the Gaulish Campaign. Tripe.—Entrails. 
Scraping. tripes would’ be preliminary to! the making of 
sausages. i ebu nath 


Train-oil—The oil procured from the fat of whales. 


_ Drysaltery—The business of one’ who deals in salted 
or dry meats, pickles, etc. . The word has, however, changed 
its meaning now. Nwncheon—A meal taken about noon; 


luncheon., The derivation of this word is very interesting. 


According to some it is another form of luncheon ; while” 


others hold that the word is noon-shwn, meaning origi 
the labourer’s slight meal to which he withdrew: ii 


e 
DAWO 
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wines. | Their Council dinners had‘‘almost exhausted their 

supply of these’ exquisite’ wines’) and ‘half the monéy. de 
wanded by the’piper would, they thought, fill’ again ‘their 
cellat’ butts “with ithe“ ‘excellent “Rhine wines, and' go 
they did not want to give him the sum promised.’ 


y 


With w knowing wink.—Winking cleverly.: He knew 
that the rats were all drowned; they could not again 
return, and so he wanted : to pay. the piper not the pro- 

4 mised number of guilders, but only “ something for drink 
and a matter of money to, put in his pocket.” 


_ A matter of money—Some, money. Poke.—-Pocket. — 
Cunning—Skill. Was on the rack—In ` torture: in 
anguish. He and the Council thought that the piper 
would drown the children}ias he had done the ratsiin the 
Weiser ; but they felt relieved“<when they found thatthe 
turned them’ from south’ to west.“and’ advanced towards | 
Koppelberg' Hill. € Rasy 
SSO) Ah \ 


1 © Tucan te forget, etc—The song 


aN Te 
Stew, 


among them 
te of the. way, and, | 
oh account’ Of bid 


ght» of that ple 


> 
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Phere came into the burghers, etc.—They could now 
fully realize the significance of ‘the following saying of 
Christ: “It is easier for the camel ‘to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for the rich to ‘enter the kingdom, of 
God.” It was men’s lot to find him.—The men, happened 
to find him. 


To his heart's content—As much as he would like to 
have. On the twenty-second of July.—Aecording to Vers- 
tegan the incident occurred on the 26th of June, 1284. 
Transylvania—A province of Hungary. The alien people 
referred to are the Magyars. Outlandish.—Foreign. 

Trepanned.—Trapped ; ensnared. 9 

Let you and me, ete.—Let us pay our debts to whatso- 
ever man we owe them. specially pipers.—Cp. the house- 
hold proverb: “ Don’t forget to pay the piper.” 


EPILOGUE FROM “ ASOLANDO.” | k 
This is the song of a hopeful spirit. The soul never 
dies—the body lies in the grave, but the soul alwaysmarches 
forward, We cannot See it, but it nevertheless strives and 


: thrives. It is a mistake to suppose that ‘there is no work in 


the graye.’ On the other bank of the great river of Death, 
men and women and children, pure and bright, without any 
tears in their eyes, but with glory and strength, work the 
same good work they begin on earth. Life is: never to be 
slothful, aimless, helpless and hopeless; and. even death 
should be worthy of this life. sey, 


The first two lines are to be scanned thus—.. 
At the mid | night in the si | lence (of) the aléep | time +. 
When you sét, ]; your fán [ctég.trée| aids don ati rae 


ooo At the silente of the talep time, eto When" ab-mid: 


night, Nature is asleep:and éverything is éali and: stilli we 
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‘give an ample scope to fancy: to roam in; and then, un- 
Shaped by any noise, we indulge in all sorts of fanciful 
reyeries, The lover says that the soul, as the body lies in the 
grave, is free, and as such, it is no object of pity. Only the 
tool thinks that the soul is imprisoned in the grave along 
with the body. But no, the soul is not imprisoned; it is as 
free as ever, and although unseen by us, is constantly striv- 
ing on there, beyond the grave as here, on earth. 


Mawkish—Sentimental. This world is not a world 
where sentiments maybe indulged in; it is a place of work, 
not of idleness, nor of morbid sentimentality, nor yet of 
anmanliness ; and man, so long ashe is here, should con- 
stantly labour with manliness and without any indulgence 
in sentimentality. z 


Drivel. —To be weak and foolish; to dote: His proud 
spirit thinks that he was ntterly mistaken in having allowed 
himself to have grown weak and foolishly sentitnental like 
an aimless, helpless and hopeless creature, under the influ- 
-ence of love. 


- Never doubted clouds, etc: —Felt RIVAS sire that the 


clouds of adversity would invariably give way to the bright 
sun of prosperity. T was one of tobe that’ is who ae 
‘that sooner or later troubles will be over and good days 
dawn upon them, Are hafled to Tight hetter—Our We 
so far from disheartening us should insti] in us hope. and 


a EE under the influence of which we shall fight all the 


Greet the unseen, ete. —When you are bus 
qs do not see me, greet me as one who, like 


y- Do not think, ‘when you ‘are inactive, that I am 


y, although 
“you, is always 


_ imprisoned in the low. grave: rather think that Lamlik 
ae although you hae like a 


ia ae 


ae 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-1875. 

Kingsley was a great moral teacher ; he seems to have 
teft much influence upon the thoughts of his contemporaries. 
He was a great prose-writer ; hut, asa poet, he does not 
rank among the very highest. He had ascapacity for 
poetry but his sense of rhythm was imperfect ; hence, as a 
rule, his music is often marked with a certain amount of 
monotony. ‘Then, again, he begins brilliantly and suggestive- 
ly, but he cannot very often sustain either his brilliance or 
his suggestiveness ; hence he ends feebly and sometimes 
also, ill.. But he has imagination, feeling, insight, man- 
liness, muscularity and morality. He has also an.affection 
for man and nature and a ‘genuine vein of lyric song,’ Some- 
times, however, he becomes mannered and affected , Violent 
without power, fierce; random and even, turbid.. As a 
writer of songs the public remember him, and ‘ the best of 
his songs will take rank with the second best in the 

THE SANDS OF DEE. 


language.’ 


This lyric describes the death of a young girl, Mary, 
who, being sent to call the cattle home, was drowned in the 
tide. Her body was recovered the following morxning, 

NAN “ But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home ~ i 
Across the sands of Dee.” ms 


To 


‘The poem is written, in iambic measure; some lines are 
octosyllabic, others are’ of trimeter. ~ 
O Má | ry gó | and call | the fat |Uehdme| oju a 


all T a o 
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“THE THREE FISHERS. 

This poem “describes how three fishers went sailing 
away to the sea at sunset, leaving behind them their loving 
families, Living was dear, and men must work to maintain 
their wives and children, and so the fishers went, even when 
they knew thata tempest was approaching. Their wives 
passed a very'uncomfortable night, watching the squall and 
the shower, and anxious for’ their husbands. But their 
husbands never came back ; they were dead, 'and the women 
wept and wrang their hands in grief and despair. Scan. = 
the first two lines thus— 

Three fis | hers went sii | ling away | to the wést | 

Awyé | to the wést | as the sún | went'dówn | 

The other lines are to be scanned on this model. 


Though the karbour-bar, etc—Though the sea was 
dashing against the harbour-bar, thus indicating the ap- 
proach of the tempest, yet they had no other choice- 
than to go out a-fishing in order to earn money for 
the maintenance of their wives and-. children, Night- 
vack—Rugged and dim-coloured clouds of the night. 
Rack.—Broken clouds.. The sooner it is over.—The sooner 
the life of trouble and toil is over, the -earlier may 
one go to rest in the grave. i 


— = 


a 


) 


A FAREWELL. 


Observe the noble sentiments expres: ) h : 
in. thi ‘ s expressed by the poet- 
puhi pop m of farewell. Goodness is better than ale age i 
This ae of noble acts, „than the mere dreaming of them. 
sigan this. Way thaġone may make. life death and. 


etemmity, grand.and noble, Soan the lines thns— 


‘My fair | cat child} I há PEEN T ee A 
2 No lark | could aa Í to dee Da eo hoine 


úll | and gráy | 


| 


— 


— 
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Observe the’unaccented syllable” at the end of the last foot 
in the first line; this is because. of the double: ; rhyme— 
“to give you” and “to leave you.” | Notice also the illegiti- 
mate rhyme between give and- leave. ‘Let who will be 
clever—Let others be clever; but you should be good; for 
goodness is to be jpreferred to cleverness. Dream them.— 
Mere dreaming of goood things is far less desirable than the 
doing of them. : 


EARL HALDAN’S DAUGHTER. 


This ballad shows the fall of the proud. The proud 
daughter of Earl Haldan exclaims, in her pride— 


4 


‘The locks of six princesses 

Must be my marriage fee, { 
, So hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat ? 
, Who comes a-wooing me,” 


A knight, one of her, lovers, then. Gomes to her andisays— 

~** The locks of five princesses ts 
I won' beyond the sea ; ” r 
but— i, Í 
j ‘* One handful is wanting 

But one of all the tale.” E a 

So, saying, the young ro ver leapt into the water and clipt £ 

the ‘golden; locks:of the g irl, saymg— feria ee 

tji » Go weep, go weep, proud maiden - Pari tare 

bret The tale is full to-day. iid SE 

The following, is, the scheme of the metre of the poem:—..- 
It was | Earl Hal-|.dan's daugh| tens, e. inane 

es + Bhelodked, | across | the séa |: . 


Observo. that.the fourth foot ofithe; first line, is eatalectic— 


iei wanting, in a syllable; Marriage,fee—The dower 
iyen:by the bridegroom to the bride, ;,.80 hey Loney,.ete,— 
his, line „isthe -burden of the, song. ...Beaten.-Polished 
Tale++Themrequiredinumber... i pos csoro ai a 
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| ODE TO THE; NORTH-EAST WIND: 


~ i The lines ‘are to be'scanned thus— : 
i lli 1 Wel [icome wild | north-éast |er i ° 
Shame | {t is |-to sée | f p 
Odes | to é| very zé | phyr ‘ f 
Se a vérse | to thée | s 7 
Wild uorth-easter.—The north-easter, blowing as it 
does over England during winter, is a very bitterly cold 
wind. Zephyr.—The western wind, from Greek zephyros, 
meaning darkness ; and because when the sun sets, darkness 
covers the earth’s surface, the word has come to mean a 
soft wind blowing from the west where the sun sets. 
German foam.—The north-east wind comes from the polar 
regions (its frozen home) across the German ocean. 
Gaudy glare.—The brilliant glare of the sun. Streaming. — 
Heavy showers of rain.” “Breathless aiv.—Close sultry 
weather. Jovial.—This word comes from Jove and express- 
-es the astrological belief that persons who are born under 
the planet Jupiter are merry, light-hearted. Crisp—Cause 
gentle curls by blowing over the stagnant dyke. Hunger 
into madness.—The pike is a fresh-water fish noted for its 
voracity.—Breast high lies, ete—In astrong wind the dog 
holds up its nose high to smell the scent. A fox-chase is 
described in the following lines. Our skates, ‘etc.—Skating 
is a form of amusement in the highér. latitudes. It consists: 
of sliding or moving rapidly upon ice.“ South-wind.—It is 
-a warm wind which produces amorous ‘feeling ; ‘and under 
the influence of these feelings of the south wind, the heart 
-and the pen consequently become weak. |)» n 

_As came our fathers—The early Anglo-Saxons came 
y Y England from! the ‘north-west—the regions whence the’ 
wind ‘blows in winter. The Vikting’s—Lit., one who fre 
ee Ga Miey beside ta” bay, vik, “in Icelandic, means 
Barus Rion “Hence the viking i8 a! sea-robber “whotin— 
„fested the European coasts in-the eighth; ninth and tenth 
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centuries. Bracing train. = Strengthening the intellectual. 
capacities of the English. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-1888). 


Matthew Arnold was an accomplished’ prose-writer: 
but as a poet, he may not be said to rank among the 
best poets of England. It is indeed true that some 
of his lyrics and” songs are marked with beauty and 
elegance, but want of manliness and an undue atten- 
tion to the mere technique of verse-making are 
the prominent qualities discoverable in his poems. His 
poetry was the poetry of culture, showing a vast amount 
of determined effort to express his thoughts. While: 
prose was his forte, poetry was to him only. á laboured 
mode of expression, natural neither to his training nor 
to his taste. “He is,” says a critic, “an illustrious ex- 
ample. of the: power of training ‘andthe human will. 
Lacking «the: case of the lyrist, the boon’ of a melodi- 
ous’ voice, ‘he has by w tour de force’ composed poems: 
which show little deficiency in either’ gift—he won 
reputation, and impressed himself on his age as the’ 
apostle. of culture,” spiritual freedom and classical res- 
traint. There is a passion of the voice and ‘a passion: 
of the brain. If Arnold as a singer lacks spontaneity, 
his intellectual - processes, on the contrary, are spon- 
taneous, and sometimes rise to a loftiness which no mere- 
lyrist, without. unusual mental faculty, can ever attain, 
Hisi head «rot only prionitis, but tarts his somewhat 
aa HEN! EAU SENG + 10 


“The” lias ‘are’ o oi z Vegi ala a renee z 
ate not uniform, some feet being iambic and some trochaies 
and others, again sanapzstic ; 
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Merman.—A mythical being, literally; ‘ the man of the 
Sea,’ with the tail ofa fish, and haying, the upper part like 
that of a man. The poem is’ founded upon the curious 
myth of the tnion: of a human being’ with a merman. 
A merma had married a daughter of man and had 
children. The woman left him ; and the poem gives ex- 
pression to the thoughts of the forsaken merman, Wild 
white horses—The foam-covered waves—Cp. Kingsley. 
“ The bay is now curling and writhing in white horses under 
a smoking south-wester.” Champ and chase.—This shows 
the agitation of the sea under the influence of the gale. 

Know.—Recognise. The plaintive ery of the children 
could not, fail to touch the heart of the mother., and hence 
the children were asked. to call her in ayoice which she 
would know, but which she would not be able to resist. 

Where the winds, ete—The force of the wind is all 
worn out before it can reach. the deep cavern, the dwellin g 
place of the merman; and hence ithe: wind is said to 
sleep there, Spent, lights.—Dim lights; such as can 
penetrate into the cavern. Quirer—ilremble. Ooze—Soft 
mud. Mail—The scales on the body of the serpent are 
spoken of as its mail, i. e., defensive armour, Unshut.—The 
whale being a marine mammal has no need to: shut the 
eyes while sailing in.the depth of the sea. i aah "a 

_ The youngest.—The youngest of her children. Swung 
the sound of the far-of bell.— When thei ‘sound’ of the bell 
teached her, she could hardly resist leaving her husband 
and. children, The union of a human being with a bein 
-of another sphere could not be permanent. ‘A little event. 
which will remind the human being of a communion with 
the human beings will be enough to break’ off the union; 
and hanes the wife, as soon as she hears the.sound, of: the 
bells, ` faves the merman and her children tọ go back once 
more to her people. ee. é ann RA 


af {4 Le 
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Haster-time—The festival commemorating . the sre- 
‘surrection of Jesus Christ. The word comes from Ostara, 
a Teutonic goddess of light or spring, in whose honour the 
-early Germans held a. festival ‘in the month of April; 
And because the Christian festival is held sometime about 
that season of the year, the name Easter was transferred, 
to it. Z lose my poor soul.—Association with the merman. 
had made her almost forget her Christian duties ; She» was 
now anxious to come back to her people in order to save 
her soul, by taking part in the Christian ceremonies, , Long 
prayers.—She waited long ; and so the merman. says that 
in the world they say long prayers; for, had it not been: 
so, she would have come back to him long ago.. f 


Sea-stocks.—A kind of plant, bearing purple flowers: < 
Small-leaded panes. —Small geometrically shaped pieces of 
glass set in thin. partitions filled in with lead. The little , 
ones moan.—The children are weeping for their mother. 
Sealed to the holy book.—Fixed upon the Bible ; she was 
deeply absorbed in reading the Bible. ‘Wheel.—S pinning- 
wheel ; occupied invher human work her heart is glad; and 
she, therefofe, no more thinks of us. . Zhe holy well.—Is- 
the: basin where the sacred baptismal water is kept beside’ 
the church door. And anon there breaks a tear cis: 
Joy was at the thought of her being once more among” 
her human relatives; her grief was due to her having lett ~ 
her husband and her children. iina 


cavern, 
wvement glittering with 


broom.—Uplands covered - 
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with the yelluw ‘flowers of the broom-plant are compared 
to the sky covered with the stars. Blanched.—Whitened. | 


a MORALITY. i 
The object of the poem is to show that our spiritual | 
nature is nob one of sustained activity; but that tasks 
which are done in moments of insight are yet capable of 
being fulfilled in an hour of gloom. All our labours.and 
the results thcicof are discernible in those hours when, 
after the hour of gloom being over, we again come to 
possess the required insight. The struggles of man ‘after 
moral elevation are different from the workings of Nature, 
for Nature works without efforts, without strivings, in joy 
and yet with earnestness. But man’s efforts of morality, 
his self-control, are marked with deep struggles, which, 
when contrasted with the free and cheerful workings of 

Nature, are cnough to fill the heart with despiir. 

The measure is iambic octosyllabic— 

AS eee We cin | not kin { dle whén |-we will ike 
|, The firethat in the heart resides—Our_ spiritual. nature. 
{is common to speak of our spiritual nature as fire resid- 
ing in the heart, The spirit bloweth, “ete—Vhere are: 
, Moments when this nature is roused into-activity ; there 
come periods also of its passivity. But tasks in hours, ete.— 
_ Tt has. been. said above that it is impossible to have a 
command over our Moments of clear moral insight ; it is, 
nevertheless, quite possible to retain the ideal which, in, these 
moments of otir clear’ Spiritual insight, is revealed to: us. 
“ence in the hours of gloom, when, that is, the fire may 
=; not “be kindled, we May guide ourselves in accordance 
with the ideal shown’ to ‘us in those moments of ony, f 
ritual activity, mtn J a ae 
With aching hands, etc—Man is compared in this — 
Stanza to builders, They dig and pile stone on stone 
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and bear the toil and the heat of the sun all through, the. 
day. But towards evening when darkness comes they can- 

not see the work done in the day; it is necessary that they 

must wait till day-light again conies, before shey would. 
be able to see that work. Similarly, man works, but. in 

the hours of his gloom, the result of his work may not 

be seen. It is only in the hour when insight again comes 

to him that he is able to see it. /how dost bask.—You 

experience the warm and genial influence of Nature. 

Lask'd morality— Tusked’—oppressed with severe. 
and oppressive labour. Censwre.—Judgment. Whence was, 
it ?—This struggle after morality is something different 
from the working of Nature, and so she says “ whence: has j 
man learnt this strife? he never learnt it from me.” 
Gauge.— Measure. AManacles.—Fetters. À 

‘Twas when the heavenly, etc.—This calm and cheerful 
working of Nature is what she learnt: from God Man’s 
struggles after morality are by fits and starts; there are 
no features of cheertitness therein, his: efforts: ure bounded 
by the manacles of time and space. . His efforts, after 
morality anol self-control are with aching hands and bleeding; 
feet. But Nature, always cheerfnl, always free, works with- 
out efforts. got iadi 

APOLLO MUSAGATES. . “Twn 


Apollo Musagates—A pollo is regarded „as the leader” 


of the nine Muses, ın Greek mythology. ‘He is the god? 


of poetry and music as well as of -oracular wisdom, . ‘The 
word Musagates means ‘the leader of the Muses.’ Not 
hevre.— Not in the colder regions, but in the warm regions. 


of Greece. Helicon.—Mount Helicon. or strictly speaking. 


Parnassus in Boeocia was sacred to Apollo and “the Muses. — 
Breaks down—Fallsinto — Mvon-silves'd. — Bathed in white- 
moonlight. The soft echo of the gentle sound made by 
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the flowing inlets ascends the valley of Thesbe in the calm 
of night. tti 


| 
| 


The pigeons roost.—Thesbe was famous for its haunts, 
of wild pigeons. Whut forms.—These are the forms of the 
nine Muses. Out-glistening.—Shining more brightly than. 
What sweet-breathing, etc—The presence of the nine 
Muses has pervaded the air with a perfume sweeter than. 
the perfume of the thyme. The night's balmy p:ime.—The 
sweet and delightful early hours of the night. They bathe, , 
etc.—The spring mentioned in this line is the Castalian 
spring, sacred to the Muses. (/lympus.—A mountain sacred 

to Zeus and the gods, according to Greek mythology. It 
ies on the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia. The strife 
with the palm. —The fight and the victory. 

The metre of the poem is as follows :— 


Not hére | O Apol | lo 
Are haunts | meet for thée | 


RUGBY CHAPEL. 


Arnold herein gives expression to the thoughts that arise: 
in his breast at the sight of the Chapel in the famous 
Rugby School, for herein lie the remains of his father, — 
the celebrated Dr Thomas Arnold, Head Master of Rugby.’ 
Beaders of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” know enough of 


the doings and character of Dr. Thomas Arnold at Rugby to 
require any notes on them, 


~Dank.—Damp ; moist. Yellow drifts of withered 
leaves.—The fields, strewn with the ares fue of | 
autnmn and the elm trees fade, grow indistinct in the 
darkness of the evening. That word. ‘ gloom,’ ete.—The  j 
word ‘gloom? recalls to the mind of the poet the days - 
when his father shone, as it were, in his radiant vigour, 
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So long as Matthew Arnold was with his father, he never, . 


iu consequence of the buoyant cheerfulness of his father, felt 


the sad and gloomy influence of the November evening. 
And:hence ashe stands in front of the Chapel this Novem- 
ber evening, it is natural that he will in his fancy see his 
father in the light of his bright vigour. : Fifteen years.— 
Dr. Thomas Arnold died in 1842, and the poem was written 
in 1857, fifteen years later. 


: Have endured, ete—So long as Dr. Thomas Arnold 
lived, his sons lived under his shelter and were protected 
thus from the cares and troubles of the world. His death 
having removed the protection, the children were left 
bare. unshaded and alone. For that force, etc.—The idea 
is that the influence of good actions is never lost. 


Somewhere, surely after—That even after death the 
good work begun in life continues is the belief, of all pious 
hristians. Although there are some who hold that ern 
means reat, yet there are people who say that the spirit 
works out zealously and firmly the work begun in this 


to be seen among us. 
+ c=) 


Far shining sphere—Some distant planet where the 
soul is supposed to reside, and where, whether conscious 
ofits lifein this world or not, it, promptly and with an 
unwearied zeal, works out the good object of God in whom 
it has its being. A good man doos his work of 


` peneficence ‘here; but even after death in some distant 


star where the spirit resides, the same work he continues 
to do. i s ; [eae 


Upraisest.—Cheerest by speaking oub words of en- 


couragement to those that are humbly good. The worries 


and cares of the world are enough’ to make men despair, - 


‘ 


` world. The influence of such beneficial work cannot fail © 
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| 
One of the duties of the good man is to cheer him who has 
lost heart in the midst of the worries of the world. oe 


Those who with half-open eyes.—There are people whe 
may not disfinguish between sin and: virtue. Their eyes 
are, as it were, fully opened to this distinction by the 
trumpet voice of the good preacher. i 


Eddy about.—Move about aimlessly. These people 
do not fully appreciate the value of life. They are of the 
earth, earthy—without noble aims and high ideals. Perish, 
—Are soon forgotten ; perish from the memory of man. 
Just as noone marks the sudden swelling, of waves and 
their equally sudden disappearance in mid ocean, so no 
man marks the appearance of such men among mankind, 
and their disappearance. Man comes and man goes, but 
immortality attaches itself only to him who has appreci- 
ated the value of life. 


~ Fires.— Inspires. These men have understood the 
value of life, and consequently they do not pass through 
ib aimlessly; nor are. their efforts vain and unmeaning 
An eager, unquenchable thirst to work out zealously and 
promptly the word: of the Spirit seizes hold of them and 
inspires them. But something to snatch, e 
do achieve something. so that they 
when: they aro in their graves. Ha 
Have’ set: before us an’ ideal which .we 
leads a long,-éte.—This realization of 
with many difficulties. . Haye bre, 
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The avalanches which threaten to fall and crush us all in 
their fall. ; Tee piii 


` Frowning foreheads—This and the compressed lips 
indicate firm determination, a resolution never to give way. 
Stripped.—Deprived of.’ Mark the difference between Dr. 
Thomas Arnold and the ordinary man. An ordinary man, 
iu his selfishness, would not care for his friends and compa- 
nions; he would be saved alone, let what might be of 
his companions, But Dr. Thomas Arnold would not be 
saved alone. He would save others as well., 


If, in the paths of the world ete—The most ‘humanl& 
preacher is he who is always buoyant, hopeful.. He never 
shows any signs of weariness or dejection ; but always cheer- 
fully and helpfully and firmly leads on those who listen 
to him and follow his guidance. Such a good preacher was 
Dr. Thomas Arnold. Pure souls honoured and blest, etc.— 
So soulless and poor is mankind in “general that the pure 
souls of the past ages appear to them as beings who had 
no real existence. Ht is only the actual presence of a pure 
spirit that will lead us through him to believe in the pure 
souls of the past. 


Or sons.—It is not more proper that I should call them 
the sons of God rather than His servants? For surely 
the relationship of Father and son is holier, more beauti- 
ful than that of Master and servant.. Who unwillingly sees, 
ete.—The sight of sinfulness even in a single individual 


gives the greatest pain to God. “end ERS E 
If man kind, etc. —If man has sustained himself through 
all the worries and dangers and difficulties of his journey 
of life, it is because of the example and precepts of thes 
noble and great men of the past. A God.—Jesus Chri 
showed them the way to salvation. But the way was lon 
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“and the twenty centuries of Christianity could not make, this 
feeble wavering line of mankind reach the goal. In these 
lines the poet represents mankind as an army marching 

- through a waste desert to a certain destination, 


Fainting dispirited race.—Feeble and dejected man- 

kind, Beacons.—Beacon lights are shown with the object 

_»of guiding vessels through dangerous waters. The ‘lines 
-may be generally scanned on the following model :— 


Cold | ly sad | ly descends | 
“There are, however, certain variations, e. g. 
Since thou | aros | est to tread | 


THE LOSS OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 


This poem breathing throughout a'spirit of noble self- 
„sacrifice, was written by Sir. Francis Hastings Doyle, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at the Oxford University, to commemorate 
the ever-memorable behaviour of the soldiers of the sinking 
Birkenhead which was wrecked, eff the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 26th of February, 1852. The ‘ Birkenhead’. 
was an English steamer employed to carry. troops to South 

- Africa. The ship struck at might against a sunken rock; 
and it was soon evident that it would sink. “The women 
and children to the boats,” said the Captain, and with 
the troops formed on the deck, and the crew obediens to 
the word of glorious command, the immortal ship went 

- down. Out of more than 600 ‘who were on- board, less 
, than 200 were saved... This songis supposed to have been 


a SE 0 0600 eee 


-Rarrated by;a soldier who survived. ii, pi os fs 

+ The-following isthe scheme of the metre.of.i the. paém 

: poo ër oe silanes oom son sin'| went déwn'| 910% 

ol pew The-dée a tolled] arouzid:| in dark; | ropose: hi} Dowads 

: molsa When ike [the wild | shriek 8 te ashes Powod , 
A cry | of wo | man rere | 
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“Dark repose.—‘ Dark’ on account of theiapproaching 
‘gloom. Her timbers, etc,—Just as some sudden shock 
produces a thrill in the nerves, so when the ship . struck, 


‘al on asudden, against the sunken rock, a thrill passed 


shrough the timbers’ of the ship. A rush of steel—An 
onset. Just as cowards leave their rank in a moment of 
danger, before an onset, so did the planks drift away from 
the bottom of the ship, in consequence of the sudden shock. 
‘Sharks hovered.-The shark is a voracious fish. . The 
coast was clear; but the soldiers were afraid of swimmin: 
šo the land from the ship, because the coast was infeste 
with the shark. . h 
No oficer of ours—The soldier proudly says that 
this man who was so anxious to save himself was not an 
officer of his regiment. This extreme solicitude to save 
“himself, to the exclusion of the helpless children and 
women, shows base cowardice ; and so the soldier is thank- 
fal that he was no officer of the regiment ‘to which’ he 
belonged. Better than to care.—Better than to pay heed 
to his clamorous words.—Shameful strength.—The soldiers 
were stronger than others on board the’ ship, so that they 
could hive, if they had wished, saved themselves by using 
‘heir strength in order to get possession of the boats, But 
“they dismissed all such ‘shanieful ideas of saving their lives 
py the use of strength. Inch by inch.—Very slowly. 


"What follows ete—What need is there ‘to recall in 


-details the incidents that followed ? Suffice it to say that 


-ryhe brave and steadfast soldiers died in’ the bloody'surf ; 


and they lay in the bottom of the sea in as’ peaceful @’rest 

as those that are buried: beneath the turfs! Rowsed.—On 

the Day of Judgment, !they.shall) ‘be roused’ from their 
_ peaceful rest in their wild \grayes, their, Ronde yghining 
“Tike stars; and. adding ito ‘their glory. 1i Jownt; heirs; wit 


“Christ Christ died to save mankind and these Soldiers, 
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similarly, died to save the lives of the women and children 
on board the ship; hence they are spoken of as joint heirs. 
‘with Christ. ates, Sols 
If that day's work, ete—If no medals, crosses or other 
decorations‘and honours marked the glorious self-sacrifice 
of the soldiers. Cross of bronze.—The Victoria Cross,—a 
British naval and military decoration, having the royal 
crest in the centre, with the inscription ‘For Valour’ 
underneath. The Cross is worn, in the case of the navy, 
with a blue ribbon, and, in the case of the army, a red 
ribbon. Saved from ill—Base cowardice. It was only 
the grace of God that saved the soldiers from base coward- | 
ice. His martyrs—Martyrs are those that. sacrifice their 
lives for truth or for any noble cause. These soldiers were 
the martyrs of God, in as much as they never shrank from 
self-sacrifice in. order to save the lives of the helpless 
and the weak. ‘These soldiers are worthy of being ranked 
with the noblest martyrs who ever sacrificed their lives 
for the sake of religion. 


THE HIGH TIDE ON THE’ COAST OF- 
LINCOLNSHIRE (1571). 


; bey The death ofa girl who was iat in the hi 
tide of the Lindis in Lincolnshire, forms the ee or 
this mournful poem. The words are put in the mouth 
ofithe girls mother-in-law who narrates with a vividness- 
the incidents aaeh brought about the catastrophe. The- 
poem is generally written in iambic octo ic- lines 
though there are shorter lines. ET ees ae 
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danger. Ply all your changes, ete.—Toll the bells in all 
their varying peals and swells. Boston bells.—Boston is 
a sea-port and borough in Lincolnshire. Zhe Brides of 
Enderby.—tThe tolling of the bells representing, the notes 
of the ‘ Brides of Enderby ’ was a signal of the 2pproach of 
the danger. The bells tolled this air for evil news of 
pizates, etc. 


A stolen ‘tide—A tide which rushes on without any 
previous warning. Men did not understand the significance 
of the warning bell ; and so they were not prepared. There 
was nothing unusual, except that large flights of gulls 
and peewits were seen crouching on the ‘old sea-wall. 
I could, however, says the old woman, understand the 
meaning of the bell for it tolled to my ears the approach 
of the rushing tide. Like ruddy ove,—Like red gold. The 
word ore means metal but sometimes, specifically, gold. 
The day’s golden death.—The western sky where the sun , 
was sinking. Cusha—The cry with which the cattle are 
gathered. Melick.—A kind of grass. 


Whitefoot, Lightfoot and Jetty are the names of three 
cows. If <¢ be long etc.—The event occurred long ago; 
but so vivid was it, that, as often as she thought of it, 
she seemed to have a clear picture of the incident before - 
her. She could see the Lindis wind along, and hear the 
atmosphere burdened with the sound of the tolling bells. 
Mote.—An old form of ‘might.’ Lowered out of the green.— 
Rose high above the green foliage of the trees. = a". 


_ Sedges.—Marshes and swamps over rown with a 
variety of dank grasses among which the swans have 
their nests. Grassy sea.—Green sea. Neen 

Warping down.—To warp means to fly witha bending 


motion; hence ‘warping down’ means ‘sailing down.’ Scorpe— 
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‘Í Aspit'of sand. The bells are generally tolled ` to give 

“warning of pirates,’ vessels or to ships that have gone | 
beyond’ the mooring-posts. ‘‘What danger has arrived,” | 
so the péople ask, “that they. should be tolling now 2” 
Bin.—Been. The western sky is red; and so there 
is no indication of any approaching storm against the 
dangers of which ships coming towards the mooring-posts 
were to be warned. 


Might and main.—Furiously. The son came as fast 

as he could, to give notice of the rushing tide. Welkin;— 

Sky, from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning a cloud; hence 

the region of the clouds, the sky. On apace.— Rapidly. 

` Bairns.—Children. Demon in a shroud —A demon envelop- 
ed in a white sheet of winding cloth. With ruin and 

rout—In utter confusion and ruin. Seething.—Furiously 

raging. Beacon light.—A huge bonfire had also been burnt 

y “tn order to give notice of the approach of the tide. 


From roof to roof etc.—These sailor lads went from 
roof to roof with the object of rescuing those that had 
‘taken ‘shelter on the tops of the houses, Qutver.—Trem- 
ble gently in the breeze. Sobbing.—The gentle murmur of 
the river as it licks its shores is spoken of as its sobbing 


sound. ° 
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“the ancient sword. The poem is written in’ the following 
measure :— oy 
What have | I dane for you | 
Eng | land | my Eng | land | oe 


As.—As if. Asif God were ever present there, whisper- 
ing to the heart of the English terrible as well as dear 
words. Where shall the watchful sun, etc—The watchful 
sun will never find any other people on earth whose 
works might be said to vie with the works of England 
in glory. 


Rejoice.—Here it is a transitive verb, governing ‘bread.’ 


i The word means ‘to feel joy on account of,” Down: the 


years, etc.—From generation to generation such a breed: of 


i men have conie forward to fight the cause. of England, 


responsive to the call of the country. The faith—The 
faith of the people; their readiness to make themselves 
their country’s, to sacrifice their lives for the cause of the 
country. Fatth—Belief. Death ts death—Man must. die; 
but the §iorious death is his who dies for his country. 
Hard.—Austere. i i jigs 


You whose mailed hand.—To the strong arm of Eng- 
land is entrusted the destiny of such vast populations that 
her song could never bè of dread or of ease. She could not 
know what it was to enjoy rest or to fear; otherwise she 


would never be worthy ‘of guiding the destinies: of her 
«people. Pit.—The abode of lost souls; ‘hell: The’buple of 


gland is blown as it were, round the: world, down’ ‘the 
years, to the stars, round the pit of hell, and lastly, out? of 
heaven. 


Mother 


Yaro mao owls te omet = 


“ships: The’ reference” fa tő“ the glorious 


' nayal fights of England. These fights of England were ever 
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a source of delight to the free unbound sea. Spouse-in 
Chief. —The meaning is that England represents the mi ghty 
nations of ancient times. 


ECHO. 


This’ poem gives an echo of the aspiration of the 


soul. There is darkness around, but the soul hankers after 
light. ‘There are shadows, but somewhere beyond them lie 
the sweet meadows. Let us therefore rise upward, and 
Time will remove all that is wrong or evil. There is light 
above us; and there is rest before us. 
Thiok | is the dark | ness— 
Sanward | O San | ward i 
Thick is the darkness —There is darkness around us 
but does not the soul hanker after light? Dawn harbours 
surely, etv.—There are shadows in the east ; but there is 
beyond these shadows the bright light of dawn. Facing us 
somewhere, efc.—In the previous stanza the poet says 
‘Rough is the high way’: and so continuing the. same idea, 
- he says in this stanza, that in spite of the roughness of the 
way, we might yet believe that somewhere, in front of us, 
- beyond the rough ways, lie sweet and delightful meadows. 
Upward, forward.—There are difficulties on tks day, but, 
nothing daunted, we should proceed upward, forward, towards, 
the goals. The wrongs that exist will, in course of time, be 
removed, and when, at last, we shall reach our goals, we 
shall’ have ample rest after the worry of the journey. 
sites MORRIS (1834-1896.) 


=. _. William Morris was an artist of the beautiful. “He 

delights,” says Stedman, in his Victorian Poets, “in the 
manifestation of objective beauty.: True, he sings’ of 
) Aimself — } f roy 


i © Dreamer of eharms, born out of my due time, ~~ 
siine a Why should Latrive to et the crooked straight 2” oy 
Rohe! DISS Heals ch hes cid! S bashed 4528 
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—but what time could be to him more fortunate? Amid. 
the problems of our day, and the uncertainty as to what 
kind of art is to result from its contused elements, there is at 
least repose in the enjoyment of absolute beauty. ‘There is 
safety in an art without a purpose other than to refresh and 
charm. His poetry is of a sort which must be delightful to 
construct—wholly removed from self, breeding neither 
anguish nor disquiet, but full of soft music and a familiar 
olden charm. ” 


Tho song of Orpheus is from Morris’s Life and Death of 
Jason.—a narrative poem, of epic proportions, all story: and 
action, composed in the rhymed pentameter, strongly and 
sweetly carried from the first book to the last of seventeen, . 

The metre of the song is iambic octosyllabic :— 

O bit | ter séa | tumult | uous séa | 
Full má | ny an ill | is wréught | by thée | 

Orphews.—A legendary poet and hero of Greece. He 
could, by the music, of the lyre given to him by” 
Apollo, subdue men, beasts and birds and the monsters - 
of the deep, Argonauts.—Jason and his party sailed in 
a ship called the Agro to bring the golden fleece from 
Colchis. Hence the Argonauts were those that sailed with 


Jason in the ship Argo in search of the golden fleece, 


Wasters of the land.—The soldiers. Zhe wrinkled hand.— 
The ocean with its waves welcomes thé soldiers who re-i 
turn to it after having conquered a town. The wrinkled — 
hand.—The waves. Of blood.—Of bloody fight. Phoent- 
cian— The Phoenicians were -the carliest navigators. > 


Under alien, skies—In a foreign country. 


Whoso sees, etc,—Nobody seeing thee can have any rest zi 
until and unless he is on thee withthe object of Sailing 
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robe, the well-woven but undyed hood, and the unspieed 
wine which hitherto. continued to satisfy the wishes of 
his heart, will, fail to satisfy him, and he will long 
for purple, gold and cinnamon that are found in countries 
beyond the seas. He will long for them and sail on the 
sea to go to the lands where they abound. 


Such strokes, ete-—This was the stroke of the stout 
Argonauts. We gain tke worst.—We meet death and roll 


about, wrapped in water, on the bottom of the sea where’ 


Sunbeam never penetrates. Enduring not to sit at home— 
Our hearts, our adventure-some spirits did not brook the 


idea of our sitting at home, passing our dull days till 


death came. and crowns of gold became useless. Clangor- 
ous noise of war.—The din and tumult of war. The black 
keel, etc.—The ship through the huge waves of the sea. 


BEFORE SEDAN. . 


. This poem, from the pen of Austin Dobson, gives the 
pathetic story of the death of a soldier on the battle-field of. 
edan, The poem is written in the following metre :-— 


Here in | this leaf | y place : 
Quiet | he Tied | l a 
Cold with | his sight | less face | 
Turn’d to | the skies | \ 


Sedan—A fortified town in France, memorable for & 
hattle fought there, in 1870, between the Prussians under 
Moltke and the French under Na oleon III. The latter 
were defeated, and Napoleon tt 

with 90,000 men to the Prussians. All you can say, etc.— 
You know nothing more of him, all that you know is 


an he was a soldier who was killed on the battle 
eld, sa 


e 


Rings must have, ete.—The soldier is spoken of as a 
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slave who, for no good that might come to him, allowed 
himself to be killed only to gratify the ambitious plans of a 
king, and so the king is said to climb to eminence over’ 


the graves of their slaves. The soldiers die and the kings , 


rise in eminence and glory. The worst.—The most cruel. 
Even the breast of him who knew not any tender feeling, 
could hardly feel touched at the sight. Prattle-—The 
letter found in the soldier’s hand contained only the prattles 
ofa child, the marks of punctuation being supplied by the 
drops of blood. 

She is sad to miss.—These are the contents of the 
letter. The girl writes. “I am sad to miss your kiss of ' 
affection; [ try to be bright and cheerful, good and sweet 
to. Mamma” and after the letter comes the name ‘ Mar- 
guerite.” - Observe the simple prattling of the child. There ` 
was no deep ring of sorrow and yet, coming as it did from 
a lone child missing the sweet’ presence of her father, it 
was enough to make the hardest heart wring with grief. 


Death will not have, etc—The pang will live even after 
the death. The soldier is dead, and we wish that his. 
pain were also dead. But no, the man dies, but the aching 
heart will nat die. 


SWINBURNE. 


“Swinburne possesses in a supreme degree the gift o f 
rhythm, and a command over the unsuspected resources of 
‘a language. Before the adyent of Swinburne, we did not” 
realize the full scope of English verse.” He possesses an 
exquisite sense of melody and the very tone and'spirit of 
the Greek drama. Swinburne’s early poetry wants in 
substance, is extravagant and lacks intellectual variety. | 
There is an absence of profundity, subtlety of thought, and 
words for- guidance and comfort in life, Swinburne has 
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‘also been accused of extolling the flesh at the expense of 
the soul. In spite, however, of these defects, there cannot 
be the least doubt that Swinburne’s poetry is marked by a 
softness almost Italian, a rugged strength which is almost 
German’ anda blithe, debonair lightness which reminds us 
of the French, i 


CHILD’S SONG. 


Has gold any worth ? what purpose does it serve? Is 
it required for work or for play, for keeping or for paying 
with. for hiding or for throwing away, for hoping about or 
fearing? What is love.? Is it not worth a tear? To 
these questions the reply is that the worth of gold cannot 
be gauged with anything but gold, and the worth of love 
18 nothing but love. Scan the lines thus :— 

Whit | is‘gold | worth sáy | 
Worth | for work | or play | 


Golden.—Of the colour of gold; yellow. Mould.— 
Earth. : 


CONCLUDING VERSES OF “THE ARMADA,” 


Notice in this poem the péculiar melody. Besides the 
rhymes at the end of the lines, each line has two syllables 
which rhyme with each other, 

K Eng | land queén | of the waves 

: gir | dle enrings | thee round | 
Green inviolate girdle—TVhe sea 
18 spoken of asa girdle. Skies grow strange.—The appear- 
ance of treason, fraud and fear may not be regarded as, 
under the present times, almost impossible. But changed 
times may bring about the uncommon , phenomenon 
of the appearance of these evils. Sirnge. communion— 
Phe league of her enemies, again, is in the present state 


| whose gréon—inviól | ate 


surrounding England 
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ef things, ‘an impossible thing” But'times may change, and: 
a0 bring about this league of England's enémies, ià deri i 
sı, Sloth and, greed, ete —A time may come. when sl th 
and .greed, increasing year, by; year in strength, may; 
undermine the power of the country. Though. treason,— 
Readers of English History. will remember that, the, re- 
ligious zeal of the Roman Catholics was 80. great in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that, carried away by this fierce 
and unmeaning zeal, they made a league with the Gatholic 
Prince, Philip If and invited him to make a descent pom 
England. 

stories that were circulated among the Roman’ Catholics. of 


England and elsewhere regarding the weak and disaffected 
eondition of the people. j i i oai 


We that: know thee.—The verb is to be supplied ; 
‘know.’ ~The sons of night.—The Roman Catholic enemies 
of England. The meaning of the line is, that those that 
are acquainted with En 

she hates the sons of 


_.. That none may read not.—That all may, read, except 
those who ar 


Lte'and defume.—The reference is to the many ` 
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they cannot see the true. state of things, grow hopeful 
in all their mad schemes of undermining her. The more 
their madness grows the more sanguine are they of the 
success of their plans of wickedness to which they are 
led by their blind hatred. Love’ born wise, etc.—Those 
that love the country adore the glory of England. Love 
is wise, because it sees the true state of things. Win 
thee.—Induce thee. 


Freedom lives by the grace, etc—Freedom :has made 
England beautiful, but she lives only because of the grace 
which. she has given to the country: People acknow- 
ledge the grace of freedom ; and that is. why. freedom still 
continues in the country. Born again, etc.—The reference 
here is to ‘the attempt of Mary, Queen of England): to 
bring England under the sway of Spain. Freedom was, 
says the poet, almost lost, but the deathless youth of 
| England, succeeded in recovering her. Faith should fail, ` 
ete If England should’ ever fall a victim to fraud’ and 
deceit—the ‘serpent’s fang being emblematic of these—then 
faith should be gone and the world should turn pale with | 
dismay. WA patos: derni } 
Plain.—Complain. Leer—Cast a scornful. or malign | 


} 


look. Crafty men. may look with malignity and scorn, 
the timid—those that mistrust the, strength of England 
to hold her own—inay mourn and murmur and may also 
plead on behalf of the enemies of the country. Dhow, art 
thou.—Thou art unique,—not afraid of thy enemies, nor, 
also, willing to listen to the mournful pleadings of the timid. 
STM Pepe nig ith oad PPO DSA ar i Se 
i a Ane VENE reference is to the defeat ofthe i 
Invincible Armada that, Phillip II sent against. England: 
1288. Hers—Queen Elizabeth's, None other could claim— 
Bergahion ran, oeer ph in the world the position which 


4 W r —- 


eee 
S Dg li pation occupies, Harth bears: none—Nothing | 
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on’ earth imay: bosat: of: such: :aiiipuré record ori/such 
gracefulness as belongs to thee. Nor son nor brother; ete 
he colonies are not as strong or as fair. as the Mother- 
Country. : How shalt thow be abased.— A based.— Humbled. 
Strong and fair as thou art, it is impossible that thou 
shalt be humbled or that fear shall take possession. of 
thy breast. Laden with charge of life, etc—Entrusted 
with the destinies of thy people and also with the realiza- | 
tion of divine hopes. So long as England has the charge 
of such important functions, it can not be that she will be 
abased or that fear will take hold‘of her heart. 


Earth shall wither, ete —The light that, shines from 
England is, as it were, the force giving life to the world ; 
when the world will be steeped in darkness and men will 
turn their eyes towards England for her light, if then no 
light will shine there, the world shall wither, being deprived 
of its.quickening force: None -that -is born, etc-—No, Eng- 
lishman liyes but that he longs, to serve the country, as:múgh! 
as he worships her. ,| None may sing thee.—t.¢. < sufficiently.i 
The sea-wind’s song is louder than’ the song. lever! sung by: 
man, and so the human yoice is, as it were, suppressed in:the- 
Presence of the. voice/of the sea... iy eodvewse an 


A CHILD'S’ LAUGHTER. 
' The poem. is written. in iambic tetrameter, the! un-. 
accented syllable in the first foot; being-wanting,; snosi 


© All| the:bells:| of heaven | mayming| L 6. cl 4 gs 
=, , All| the birds |,of jheaven | may sin te 


_ Sentlemurmur of some flowing streami: io n savol 
<4 Bounds of wood, eta. Thai early ;soughing,,of; trees, or 
vangs of birda just roused from their rest by dawn, ~ 


S 
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Winsome. oe kasming from SD delight) joy: Hie 
Langaid E i 


One thang: ‘there is, eto One ‘thing . there is yet, shin 
is s the swectest of all that has ever been heard ‘by. man; “bub 
in ‘order that this supreme sweetness . may be appreciated, 
| necessary that you must hear the, chime in its 
completeness. No one; not hearing it in ‘its. completeness 
will know that it is. ‘the; sweetest one heard on eari or 
hoped i in heaven. ‘ 


Very sound of vet) light, atki PERA the boldness of 
the image. The soundjof a,child’s laughter is compared te 
the ‘ sound of light? heard in the’ iin rose of some fine 
splendid Morning. , Rings forth heaven.—The music of the 


child’s laughter... “is said to, Reryade . the air with some 
celes al, sound, oe à 


i y i 
dat isda bliow, SENE 


bird but: hasia harsh voice ; the nightingale again is black, 
but hasa sweet voice) If ‘therefore. ‘the sweet voice'of’ ihe 


‘Tf the golilen-crested wren} etc.—The wren is a bem | 


Í 


nightingale: belonged to the goldéri-crested wren; them: you | 


might: imagëito? yourself- something, which: might be half 
as sweet as the music of a beatitiful child’of’seven. 


AATHOULLABYGINO A 


12" Even the “most bedutiful: i uate ‘of ithe world’ will | 


appear vainsSand'evén « ugly—swhen compared) with» the 


stream of love that flowsia nathe mother’ 8: breast. ufhe child | 


“Took the flowers of the'caitl atid -allthed stars in the s 
acd) 9) And the sun‘end<the’ moon in, Khas hends, ‘for Ji ubos ee a 


í EER Sgad ani 
There: were; arn WEREI0 losti 
love; for nothing i in thé’world) tiay. be'said to’ be! teon 


pat 
han mia ternidl Tove which? folds ‘the-child andvholds:bian exs 
web gd tes: fous mnt heanoi deni eud to egus 


f 


akja i ‘in othe deep’ aest, 


Me ee Spanish ; 
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rocks: him, to rest, This, is the lesson which this song 
teaches. | 


Reachiug from—The child extends _ its adi ne 
if ib wants to leaye its mother’s. breast, in: order to ea 
these beautiful objects. à 


Reaching’ to.—Notice the contrast. In‘ the above 
stanza the child wanted to leave the mother’s ‘breast > im 
this case, the tired child lies down upon’the’ mother’s 
breast. Even the most beautiful things of the world were 
not enough to give it that comfort which, when tired, “it 
found in the mother’s: breast. In the deep of hen heart.— 
These‘beautiful objects are, as it-were, wholly absorbed’ by 
the mother’s heart with the deep fathomless love DAES, 


ADMIRALS ALL. © °. 


' This | patridtic song commemorates the ‘glory’ of the 
British Admirals. They fought, their battles, and are 
now.dead and gone, but they have left behind then 
an undying influence ; they haye made England great. The 
poem is written in ‘the familiar ballad metre, with alight 
variations. © “The stanza in italics is the chorns. - 


.,,Eiffing | ham, Gren | ville, Ra'| leigh, Drake j 9 7 7 
Here’s to | the bold | and free | Va 


Sea-kings.—Specifically the word means Scandinavia 
pirates who infested the ‘coasts of Europe.in the ninth, 
tenth. ant eleventh centuri 3; here, however, the word is, 
ised i „sénse of “those who ate the lords of the 
dea’ Wg ham: —Lord | ‘Howard of Efitgham yas. the 
Jord High“ TGs iof, “England in’ 1588; he was” 
commander of the fleet e ‘destroyed ' the © 
Armada in 1588; he destr.yed with Raleigh and 
fleet in, the harbow gi Cadiz. 


i 
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Grenville—A famous English Admiral of the Eliza- 
bethan period. He was commander of the Revenge 
which fought so gallantly the Spanish plate ships. Read Ten- 
nyson’s poem, —Thke Revenge. Raleigh.—An English naviga- 
tor and colonizer of the age of Elizabeth. Drake—Sir 
Francis Drake was a celebrated British Admiral. He was 
one of those adventurers who, by their boldness, raised. 
England to a great naval power. John Benbow (1650-1702). 
Cuthbert Collingwood: (1598-1657), John Byron (1723-1786) 
Robert Blake (1598-1657) were all famous English Admirals 
—the kings of the sea. Nelson's peerless name.—The name 
ef Horatio. Nelson is too well known to require any 
notes. 

Fretting.—Feeling irritated and vexed in consequence 
of his inactivity. He was anxious to attack the Spanish 


fleet in Cadiz Bay, but he could not attack them, unless he ` 


received orders from Lord Howard of Effingham who was 


the Lord High Admiral of England. Hence he was irritat- — 


ed. At last the order came from Howard, and Hssex right 
gallantly and gaily ran under the Spanish guns and suc- 
voted In destroying the Spanish fleet. This happened in 


__ Drake mor devil, ete—Sir Francis Drake used to say. 
that he feared neither Don nor Devil. Their cities, ete — 
Whe reference is to the several plundering expeditions 
of Sir F rancis Drake to the Spanish towns of America.. In 
1577, and again, in 1585,-’86, he plundered, many cities. 


ongie to Spain in the West, Indies, in Peru and in 


aoe [3 , ios 
Korat HAN i as 


et He singed his: Catholic, etc-—In 158 7, with a fleet of 
thirty ships, Sir Francis Drake entered Cadiz Bay and 
destroyed a number of ships“ that’ were. being “equipped 
preparatory to a descent upon England, Drake ‘humorously 
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termed this ‘Singing the Spanish Monarch’s beard.” Ha 
was playing, etc.—This is a reference to the words actually 
uttered by Sir Francis Drake. Hearing that the Spanish 
Armada had come, he said that they must wait till he 
finished the game he was engaged in. o 

Duncan.—Adam Duncan was a British Admiral. In 
the war with the Dutch he blockaded them in the: Texel; 
till the summer of 1797. His conduct on this occasion Was 
firm, and notwithstanding the difficulties in. which he was 
placed, he detained the Dutch until he was enabled to 
meet them in action, He said that if his ship should , sink, 
still the flag. would be waving upon the surface of the 
water. Splinters were flying, etc —Read Southey’s Life of 
Nelson. 

The Admiral’s signal, etc.—The reference is to. the 
battle of Copenhagen. Admiral Collingwood had signalled 
to Nelson to cease firing at the Danish feet. But. Nelson 
who was one-eyed, applied the telescope to the blind eye 
and pretended that he ‘did not see the Admiral's: signal. 
Wickedly.—Mischievously. i Wagged.—Shook. The echoes. 
are, etc.—Their words are still heard; their, influence 
is still felt. The. realm of the circling sea.—England 
is the mistress of the sea encircling the world. Rodneys 
yet to be—Admiral Rodney was a celebrated» British 
naval; hero of the eighteenth century. The” sea which’ ; 
belongs to England will be ruled by Admirals who are not 
yet born, but who will be found to be the worthy successors” 
of Rodney and other celebrated Admirals of England. © C5 scm | 
A SONG OF THE ENGLISH. ME PS 
„This piece contains.an advice to -the; -English_.people. 
i Their lot is fair, their heritage is goodly, the earth to itsi 
_ farthest limits belongs to.them. Past sins and dishonours—- 
to which they and their kings were led by evil counsellors 


i 
\ 


y raat rn 
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akould not, be allowed to dismay them. They should keep, f 
tho law, be swift in obedience, drive evil out of the land,’ 

increase trade, respect each other's property, and by fearing | 

God let men know that they live in peace. 


Heritage —An estate that has been inherited. froma aa 
ancestor by virtue of descent or in the course of, lay.! 
Freedom of conscience and other constitutional rights are | 


the property of the present English inherited by them from | 
their ancestors. 


| 

{ 

Fearful in your mirth.—Do not allow yourselves to be 
@erried away by excessive mirth, keep your mirth withix) - 
roper limits ; otherwise Nemesis will overtake you. He! 
ath made, ete-—The reference is to the Biblical story: 
fhat at the touch of the wand of Moses, the Red Sea parted 
its waters and allowed the Jews to cross it.The water) 
joined again when Pharaoh’s soldiers were crossing the 
sea, These soldiers were all drowned. The meaning of the | 
Jines i is ‘that Englan gai me of the sea, so that tho’ 


eer fo the darthe§t limits of the earth om the. 
The Lor i deal with them.—The Lord shall punish 


at @ as they, wih their evil counsels, led usi 
our rulers astray from thé path: of righteousness. 


i pou eet a to these évil counsellors. ay 1 
j 3 te es a ; what} need, pre, is they a 
ete pa the road, etc.— is 
farthers. trade and gom 


| 
{ 


Building of roads and of bridget 


merce, Make’ ye sure, etc.—it 
Ai each man feel sure that he will ever continue to enjoy uii, 
ES ped the fruits fhis industry. | 
j if 0: ijd pe 4 k 

‘ Finis, ; 
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l An Analysis of the Life of Lord Lawrence by i 
i Professor S, ©. Bhattacharya, M. A. ~. 0 40%. 

Notes on Sir Richard Temple’s Lord Law- j 

rence by the same anthor 2 nonl 4 OR 

3. Notes on Stevenson’s Treasure Island, by | 

Professor J. Phani, M. A., El » 2 OAO 

4, Apte’s Progressive Exercises for ‘Translation, | 
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» An Abstract of Swinton’s History of the 
World A £: r: ane 
i, ae ee of Creighton’s Rome Primer ... 0 6 O0 
; n Abstract of Fytfe’s Greece Primer, by 
H. A. Stark...” oe sie 
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i aoe Blox ose eontained therein, by ? } 

a $ Professor AK. K, M Ax ke S ! 
12. °F, pene Papers of the Runjab University | 
i ph eae et, by Lala Raja Ram. B.A, 0 8 0 F 
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